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DECERTIFICATION RESOLUTIONS 


THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1988 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND FINANCE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m. in room 2128 of the Rayburn 
House Office Building, Hon. Walter E. Fauntroy, [chairman of the 
subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Chairman Fauntroy, Representatives Shumer, Morrison, 
Torres, Kennedy, Mfume, Bereuter, McCandless, and Bunning. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on International Development Institutions 
and Finance has convened this hearing to receive testimony on five 
resolutions of decertification which have been referred to us. 

The resolutions decertify the presidential certification that 
Mexico, the Bahamas, Bolivia, Peru, and Paraguay are fully coop- 
erating with U.S. drug enforcement and interdiction efforts. 

Let me say at the outset that no Member realizes more than I 
the plague on our society and especially on our own young people 
and the families of our communities that the drug problem repre- 
sents in this country. 

I say it is a plague, not simply the epidemic that many people 
have talked about over the years in our Nation’s capital. It is a 
plague on our city, a plague on our schools, a plague on our busi- 
nesses, a plague on our families and our neighborhoods, and it 
seems that hardly a day passes but that one or more citizens that I 
represent does not fall in the hail of drug dealers’ bullets. 

But the brash and blatant violence perpetrated by these gangs of 
thugs is not even the worst aspect of this plague. It is the lives de- 
stroyed through drug abuse that is the real tragedy in this whole 
scenario. 

I have seen firsthand young people who are members of our own 
church community who have been committed to mental institu- 
tions because crack and PCP or some other perverse invention of 
misguided chemists has permanently damaged their minds. 

The money, the huge sums of money earned—no, not earned. 
"Earned" is not the right word—stolen by the drug cartel and its 
surrogates is yet another element of the corruption illegal drugs 
brings to our people and our society. 

It is estimated that narcotics sales in the United States total 
more than $100 billion a year. In some of the countries to which 
these resolutions are directed the sums are so large that they fi- 
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nance private armies or, as in the case of Peru and Colombia, a 
guerrilla movement. 

These private armies threaten the very existence of many of 
these developing countries and their governments, and we should 
not be smug enough to believe that here in the United States law 
and order can be maintained in the face of this corrupting evil. 

There is evidence in my city where the police department, de- 
spite its best efforts, clearly realizes it cannot guarantee the safety 
of our citizens. That we must find more effective ways of dealing 
with this plague is clear. That we must declare war on the interna- 
tional drug cartel is obvious. That we must develop a strategic plan 
to fight that war, in my view, is imperative. 

The question is how best to fight that war and how to address 
the other threats to our society that the drug problem presents. 

I hope that today's hearing, from discussion of these resolutions 
of decertification, will lead us to some of these answers. 

I have some ideas of my own, but will hold off bringing them up 
at this time until we have had the benefit of the testimony of our 
distinguished witnesses here today. 

With us today is the primary sponsor of these resolutions in the 
House, Congressman Larry Smith of Florida. Following his testimo- 
ny, we will hear from two representatives of the State Department, 
Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of Narcotics Matters, Ann Wrob- 
leski and Deputy Assistant Secretary for South America and Am- 
bassador Designate to Bolivia Robert Gelbard. 

Immediately following the hearing, the subcommittee will pro- 
ceed to markup, and I would therefore request that Members 
remain so that we can retain a quorum for the markup. 

May I now yield for an opening statement from my colleague, 
Mr. Torres. 

Mr. Torres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend you once again for providing these hearings, 
which are important for us to understand this problem. 

I sit here today quite troubled by this issue that carries with it 
possible devastating results. The war on drugs is certainly some- 
thing everyone here supports. 

Like you, Mr. Chairman, in your own District of Columbia, my 
own congressional district in the East Los Angeles area has been 
plagued by violence and crime stemming from narcotics trafficking. 
Yet; I have serious reservations about the method which has been 
advocated to convey the message to the drug producing countries to 
improve their enforcement efforts. 

The decertification resolutions are not, in my estimation, the 
proper way to deal with this problem. While the problem and the 
situation differs in each of the five countries, and should be indi- 
vidually analyzed, my primary focus is on the possible—possible— 
decertification of Mexico in their drug control effort. 

I was dismayed by the Senate recently when it voted to overturn 
the President’s certification that Mexico is cooperating fully with 
the United States in its drug enforcement efforts. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee did not approve, as I un- 
derstand, the resolutions pertaining to Mexico and the Bahamas, 
and it appears that our own banking committee will not act on 
these resolutions. 
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But I would like to just take a minute to elaborate on how the 
Mexican decertification resolution is, in particular, counter-produc- 
tive. 

Should Congress vote to overturn the President’s certification 
that Mexico has been cooperating fully with the United States in 
combatting drug trafficking, it would do more harm than good in 
the war against drugs. It could also have a potentially devastating 
impact on United States-Mexican relations that would be felt for a 
long time to come. 

In judging Mexico’s efforts to assist the United States in the war 
against illegal drugs, yes, we may fault Mexican efforts in some 
areas, but we cannot overlook the substantial nature of their con- 
tribution and their many recent actions. 

Drug seizures by Mexican authorities in 1987 were up signifi- 
cantly, and crop eradication increased over the 1986 levels. Nearly 
10,000 individuals were arrested in Mexico for drug trafficking last 
year alone. One-fourth of Mexico’s military are deployed in the 
drug war. Sixty percent of the budget of the Mexican attorney gen- 
eral is dedicated to the drug war. 

Since 1982, a total of 155 Mexican agents and soldiers have been 
killed in anti-drug operations, and many more have been perma- 
nently disabled and maimed. 

Surely, this is not a record of failure. These facts just do not 
present evidence that Mexico has refused to cooperate with our 
drug control efforts. This is not a record that should be punished. 

Furthermore, decertification could become a key issue in the up- 
coming Mexican presidential elections. The next likely president of 
Mexico, Mr. Salinas de Gottare, has declared one of his national 
priorities for his nation will be the defeat of narcotics trafficking, 
and we should commend that commitment. 

Decertification would make a more constructive bilateral rela- 
tionship politically impossible for him. Those political elements in 
Mexico opposed to closer ties with the United States would get a 
boost from decertification. 

Mr. Chairman, other bilateral interests will also suffer. Every 
aspect of our relationship with Mexico, including trade and invest- 
ment and immigration and border area cooperation, will be ad- 
versely affected. 

This decertification resolution is an unnecessary condemnation 
of a friendly government and one of our most important allies in 
the war on drugs. I am anxious to hear from our witnesses today, 
especially our colleague, Mr. Smith, as he speaks further on this. 

Thank you. 

Chairman FAuNTROY. I thank the gentleman. 

We will now yield to the distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. McCandless. 

Mr. McCANDLEss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make just a couple of brief comments relative to 
the subject in question. 

I agree with your opening statements that this is a national dis- 
grace and we should do everything possible at every level to bring 
some kind of order into what has become chaos. 

I would add to what has been said by saying, though, as long as 
you have users there will be a supply. Therein lies the problem. 
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When it becomes unprofitable to sell the drugs because you do not 
have the users, then we will begin to see some success. 

So the root of the problem is not so much where the drugs come 
from, but the basis upon which those who find it necessary to use 
them in the society in which we live. 

I would concur with my colleague, Mr. Torres, relative to Mexico. 
I think the action taken by the Senate was short-sighted and unin- 
formed, based upon maybe one or two isolated instances. 

The Mexican Government is doing everything it can within its 
fiscal ability and based upon its limited resources to do what is nec- 
essary to eradicate the supply. However, until we don't have a user 
there will always be a supply. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrison. Would the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Fauntroy. I will be happy to yield to the gentleman 
for his own remarks at this time. 

Mr. MonnisoN. OK. I just wanted to commend the gentleman 
from California for his statement, especially his recognition—I 
think something that occasionally gets lost in this debate about for- 
eign sources and interdiction—that we have a problem here in the 
United States that is the original or the primary source of the 
problem. If no one here in the United States were dealing in, or 
using drugs, there would be no market to which the poor countries 
of the world and the poor people of the world would be tempted to 
respond. 

It seems to me that in ranking the priorities of our activities 
here in the Congress we have to put our first priority on the pri- 
mary prevention efforts at the level of the demand, and I would 
hope that whatever we do here, which certainly we want the coop- 
eration of the countries that are source countries in efforts to make 
it more difficult for the supply to reach the users here, but we had 
better be certain that there is a reduction of demand. If there is 
not such a reduction of demand, then we will find this effort futile. 

I thank the Chairman. 

Chairman FAuNTRoOYy. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Bunning. 

Mr. BuNNING. No opening statement. 

Chairman FAuNTROY. Thank you so very much. 

Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We hear an awful lot of talk these days, Mr. 
Chairman, about the war on drugs, and I am afraid that that is all 
it is. What we have seen is a lot of talk coming out of this adminis- 
tration in particular, and yet every time we get down to coming up 
with a real drug policy it seems that basically they are more inter- 
no in jawboning the issue rather than getting into the real meat 
of it. 

The war on drugs and the lack thereof has had a profound effect 
on my family, and I think it is outrageous that this Government is 
not providing enought assistance to addicts in this country who 
seek it. The administration is obviously more interested in defend- 
ing Kuwaiti tankers in the Persian Gulf than defending our bor- 
ders against the terrible flow of drugs that is coming into our coun- 
iry. 
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I also believe that the Federal Government should not simply 
p iiia these issues, but rather take decisive action with regard 
to them 

We hear that talk, and yet when you look at the budget figures, 
the budget just doesn't reflect the talk. 

Finally, it just seems that there is a sense and a mood these days 
that what we really ought to be doing is getting tough on drugs. 
But one of the things we also have to be doing is recognizing that 
simply cutting off U.S. AID, which is essentially going to help poor 
people in these countries, does not get at the root cause of the flow 
of drugs into the United States of America. Maybe it is the only 
tool that we have got at this point, but, my goodness, the United 
States of America ought to be able to come up with a better tool 
than the one we are talking about this morning. 

Thank you. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. I thank the gentleman, and that certainly 
is an excellent preamble to the distinguished member, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Smith, who has been a 
champion of serious and effective policy by our Nation on this 
plague that is sweeping our country. 

Congressman Smith, it is a real pleasure to have you before the 
subcommittee, and we have anxiously awaited your testimony. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LAWRENCE SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 16TH DISTRICT 
OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Situ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity very much to testify today. I am 
very grateful to you and the Members of the subcommittee for 
wanting to take the time to listen to what I believe everyone un- 
derstands is a supremely significant and important problem that 
faces the United States today. 

If I can, Mr. Chairman, I would like to do two things: one, beg 
your indulgence because I feel it is important to go through this 
step by step, and so I am going to probably exceed 5 minutes by a 
bit, and I would hope that you have no problem with that. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Not at all. 

Mr. SMrrTH. Thank you. 

The second thing is I want to start out by dispelling some no- 
tions. 

Number one, as the Chairman of the International Narcotics 
Task Force on the Foreign Affairs Committee, I see the picture 
only from the external point of view. That doesn't mean we don't 
understand the rest of the problems as they have been addressed 
by Members of the subcommittee. 

We understand the problem of demand reduction. We under- 
stand the problem of rehabilitation. We understand the problem of 
all of it, but these resolutions deal only with our external attempts 
at gaining some cooperation with growing or trafficking countries. 

The reason we don't do any more is because we in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee don't have jurisdiction over it, and there are no 
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E with reference to what you might do here inside the United 
tates. 

So while you are very concerned about what is a very significant 
issue, please don't punish these resolutions because they have, un- 
fortunately, not the capability of addressing the problems that you 
also want addressed. 

This is a fight that should be fought on many fronts—eradica- 
tion, interdiction, law enforcement in the United States, rehabilita- 
tion, and demand reduction. We are only talking here about exter- 
nal eradication. That is what we are talking about, cooperation in 
other countries. 

Number two, I am very sympathetic to the statements made by 
my friend and our colleague, Mr. Torres of California. Let me start 
out by saying that while there were five resolutions filed, the For- 
eign Affairs Committee only took up three. I asked that the other 
two on Mexico and the Bahamas not be considered, or deferred in 
fact, which they were. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee did not vote them down, did not 
report them negatively. They were not considered by the full com- 
mittee, and the reason they were not is because there were no real 
sanctions available. The sanctions that are inherent in the certifi- 
cation process as far as the Foreign Affairs Committee is a 50 per- 
cent cut-off of nonexempt aid. 

Exempt aid is food money, humanitarian aid, child survival fund 
money, and the drug money that we give these countries. The non- 
exempt aid is AID and foreign aid, ESF and FMS, if there is any. 

With Mexico, with the Bahamas, there is no nonexempt aid. So 
the sanction is useless as far as the Foreign Affairs Committee is 
concerned. Why sanction a country when the sanction is an empty 
bag? It doesn't gain you anything, and it does strain relations. 
There is no question about that. The difference is, at least if there 
is a sanction, some kind of carrot and stick capability, you may be 
Eu" play out a policy on a different basis than if there is none 
at all. 

I am determined that it would be better to find an alternative 
solution, and as a result, we had some negotiations with both the 
government of Mexico—the Attorney General, as a matter of fact, 
was here for those discussions—and with the government of the 
Bahamas, and what we have achieved is the receiving of a letter 
from each of those two countries stating their absolute willingness 
to cooperate with the United States, stating their intention of 
where they are at this time and where they want to be in the 
future, and this is the first time we have ever had this kind of writ- 
ten—and it is not an agreement. What it is is a declaration by 
these countries of the fact they want to do more and how they are 
going to start going about it. 

That is a very significant achievement. That is more than we 
have ever had, and it gives us, frankly, a measurable standard by 
which to measure, to use as a yardstick by which to measure their 
movement next year. They have put it down themselves in writing, 
and that is very, very important. 

This, in my estimation, brought us much more than would have 
a hollow sanction in the case of Mexico and the Bahamas, and I 
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hope that these countries achieve what they have set forth in these 
writings that they have given us. 

Now, as to the other three—let me say in the way of background, 
Mr. Chairman, that since the Task Force on International Narcot- 
ics Control was first constituted over 4 years ago, we have exam- 
ined in minute and very excruciating detail the nature of our anti- 
narcotics efforts overseas. 

During 1986 and 1987, we held more than two dozen hearings on 
issues ranging from the role of the U.S. military and the U.S. intel- 
ligence community in our narcotics efforts to the need for updated 
extradition treaties, the mutual legal assistance treaties, to coun- 
try-by-country reviews of growing, eradication, cooperation, and the 
like. 

I have over here just for you to take a look at some of the reports 
of the committee with reference to what we have done just in 1986 
and 1987. Our information and these resolutions are based on the 
testimony that is contained in all of these transcripts, from the 
U.S. Government, from witnesses from other Members of Congress, 
from interested parties. 

We have met with innumerable foreign officials and U.S. Execu- 
tive Branch officials in public and private sessions. Staff study mis- 
sions have visited virtually every major producing and trafficking 
country. 

In 1988, we had seven hearings, six of which related to the certi- 
fication process and covered every country from Micronesia to Mo- 
rocco and from Peru to Pakistan. We reviewed the GAO reports, 
which we mandated in the 1986 Omnibus anti-drug bill, and we 
review annually the State Department's own International Narcot- 
ics Control Strategy Report, known as INCSR. 

We have, I believe you will see, compiled a considerable reposi- 
tory of facts—most important to understand, a repository of facts, 
not conjecture. 

The resolutions of disapproval were not introduced lightly, nor 
were they introduced frivolously, and, frankly, I take no pleasure 
at all in having had to introduce them, but they represent a fail- 
ure, first, by the countries in question to cooperate with us and, 
second, by our own Government in not being honest about the 
nature of the problems we face overseas. 

None of these resolutions are the result of partisan politics, as 
you can see from the initial list of co-sponsors, nor are they intend- 
ed to cut off aid to poor countries. 

The resolutions are intended, rather, to ensure that the laws 
which we have enacted have meaning. 

Under the law Congress passed on a bipartisan basis in 1986 in 
that Omnibus drug bill, the President must certify on March 1 of 
each year that major drug-producing and major drug-transiting 
countries have “fully cooperated with the United States” —and that 
is the key phrase “fully cooperated’—‘in addressing narcotics 
problems in their own jurisdictions.” 

The nature of full cooperation is clearly defined in that statute. 
If they are producing countries, the President must give foremost 
consideration to whether they have reduced production to the max- 
imum degree possible. 
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Second, they must have adequate anti-narcotics laws, and those 
laws must be implemented. Implementation is evidenced by sei- 
zures of drugs and illicit laboratories and by arrest and prosecution 
of violators. 

Third, they must have taken steps to address money laundering 
problems, as evidenced by enactment and enforcement of relevant 
iis and a willingness to enter into treaties with the United 

tates. 

Finally, they must prevent and punish corruption by government 
officials and have taken the legal steps necessary to eliminate such 
corruption to the maximum extent possible. 

Those are the tests set forth in the statute for certification. They 
are determinable, they are viewable, and they are in great measure 
objective. | 

Should the President find that a country has not fully cooperat- 
ed, he has two choices. He may either decertify, at which point cer- 
tain sanctions would then take effect, or he may find that other na- 
tional interests merit certification despite the failure to comply 
with the standards set forth in the law. 

In drafting this law, we recognized that Congress might not 
agree with the President's certification. In those cases the law pro- 
vides Congress may enact a resolution of disapproval which, in es- 
sence, disagrees with the President. The President may then sign 
the resolution as he would any other bill, veto it, or submit a new 
certification. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the law. It is precisely because I believe 
that our law should have meaning that I introduce these resolu- 
tions. It is quite clear from the hearings we have held and from the 
State Department's own report that the countries in question have 
not fully cooperated with us and that it is incumbent upon us in 
Congress to recognize that fact. 

The President could have certified these countries on national in- 
terest grounds. In one of them, of the three—Paraguay, Peru, and 
Bolivia—that we are going to consider today, he did certify on na- 
tional interest grounds the country of Paraguay. 

I could have accepted that for all of the countries. We all under- 
stand that narcotics is not the only issue in our bilateral relations, 
even though it is one of the most important ones. Had the Presi- 
dent said Peru has not fully cooperated with us but other interests 
require its certification, I probably wouldn't file a resolution of dis- 
approval. I would understand that kind of national agenda. 

Unfortunately, we did it for too many years, blatantly, in a coun- 
try like Panama, where we kept certifying even though we knew, 
because we had other items on the agenda—of course it was a na- 
tional interest certification—but we knew that it was a terrible 
place, full of rampant drug money laundering, corruption, traffick- 
ing, and the involvement of some of the top officials in the country. 

That is what is going to happen if we continue on this road to 
certify countries on this basis without acknowledging that there is 
a major drug problem. 

Unfortunately, the State Department or the President or whoev- 
er else makes these decisions apparently did not read their own re- 
ports, correlate their own facts—facts—get all the information that 
this Congress received before they made these certifications. 
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The second reason for enactment of these resolutions is that ex- 
perience has shown us the salutary—and I mean that exactly as it 
is meant—salutary effects of applying pressure to drug-producing 
countries. 

In 1986, it was Congressionally imposed sanctions on Bolivia 
which led them to undertake Operation Blast Furnace. 

In 1987, sanctions led to the first eradication program, written 
program, in Bolivia's history as a result of sanctions—not as a 
result of pleading, begging, cajoling, or anything else, as a matter 
of sanctions. 

Third, decertification does have an impact. No nation enjoys 
being labeled as a drug-trafficking or drug-producing haven, and 
the reaction of foreign leaders to these resolutions already has 
demonstrated their significant political impact. 

Fourth, enactment of these resolutions would finally enunciate 
that the United States will not tolerate lip service responses to 
drug trafficking and that we will not have a duplicitous policy. For 
the first time we would be saying that whether you get aid from us 
or not, if you will not cooperate on drugs or if your government is 
corrupted by drugs and your army and law enforcement agencies 
are corrupted or involved in corruption and your country is being 
used as a money laundering center and production is rampant and 
trafficking is rampant, then we will point it out to the rest of the 
world, no matter what effect it may have. 

We demean the decertification process, we demean our own law, 
and we demean our own drug efforts by certifying proven noncoo- 
perators. 

Finally, I think that for the first time we would at least give the 
people in these countries, the people who really are concerned 
about the influence of drug traffickers on their own governments, 
the impact of drug abuse on their own children, the people who are 
tired of drug-related corruption, the people who would like to work 
with us but who are frustrated by their own systems, the idea that 
we stand behind them, that we are willing to draw a line and not 
conveniently hide behind the excuses that seem to pass for full co- 
operation these days. 

The United States is supposed to stand for more than perpetuat- 
ing narcocracies. 

Let me now turn to the countries in question. As I said earlier, 
they were not chosen out of a hat. We have carefully examined all 
the countries on the certification list and a number of countries 
which are not. 

I would be glad to explain to you why we did not include some of 
the other countries, but I would just refer you, for instance, to an 
article today in the New York Times, International section, page A- 
3, about Colombia. People have asked me why we didn't take on 
Colombia, which was certified by the President, because we knew 
what problems they had and we knew what they were doing and 
what they were trying to do. 

Here is an article that tells you that they have mobilized their 
army and made two huge cocaine raids in the last 72 hours over 
the past weekend, and what we are talking about here is raids 
which have taken over 4% tons of cocaine in one raid over 2 days 
of a weekend, one raid 5,830 pounds, one raid 3,300 pounds. Enor- 
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mous amounts, besides the money, the people, the electrical gener- 
ating capacity, clandestine air strips, and the cocaine processing 
laboratories themselves. 

That is the kind of cooperation that the United States is looking 
for, using the assets that these countries do have at their disposal. 

But the countries in question—Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay— 
have demonstrated virtually across-the-board lack of full coopera- 
tion ig each of the areas specified by the law, and I cannot make 
this point strongly enough. It is not a question of having some co- 
operation. It is not a question of running a joint operation every 
once in a while. It is not a question of sending up airplanes to 
eradicate every so often. It is not a question of arresting a traffick- 
er every once in a great while. The law is clear there must be full 
cooperation. 

You will hear much from the Executive Branch, who will testify 
shortly, about the marvelous cooperation we have received. But the 
record clearly shows there hasn't been full cooperation, as required 
by the law, from these countries, nor has there been in fact any 
modicum of cooperation that could be even tangentially referred to 
as valid, legitimate, capable cooperation. 

The GAO report shows it. The Task Force hearings show it. The 
State Department's own report shows it. These countries have 
proven to us by their actions that they are not entitled to full coop- 
eration certifications. We owe it to the people in those countries, 
we owe it to the people of our own country to tell them the truth. 

You will hear that the allegations of corruption cannot be con- 
firmed. I would remind you that this Congress was told repeatedly 
for almost 2 decades, and as recently as 6 months ago we could not 
confirm General Noriega's involvement in drug trafficking. We 
know that that in fact is not the case. We know that corruption is 
massive and endemic in these countries and the State Depart- 
ment's own words in their own report say so. In the report they 
admit it. 

You will also hear, no doubt, about the dire consequences of de- 
certification. I personally do not believe that there will be much of 
a downside from these governments. We have seen it before. We 
have seen historically what happens when we do this. 

Besides, I don't know what more they can do to us. Can Peru 
grow more drugs? Probably. But they have been doing that each 
year despite our increasing in aid. Production has doubled in the 
past 4 years. Let me give you some idea. 

In Peru, in 1984 they were growing 60,000 hectares, which is ap- 
proximately 150,000 acres. In 1987 they are now producing 110,000 
hectares, almost double, a quarter of a million acres, almost double 
what they were doing in 1984, while eradication—this is the full co- 
operation, mind you—eradication has fallen. In 1984 they eradicat- 
ed a little over 3,000 hectares. In 1987 they eradicated 355. They 
have gone down ninefold while their production has doubled. 

Is that cooperation? Is that even a scintilla of cooperation? 

Absolutely not, and you can't point to any cooperation anywhere 
else. No major drug traffickers have been arrested. No major drug 
traffickers have been indicted. None have been tried or convicted. 
The army is almost useless when it comes to fighting the war on 
drugs. There hasn't been any major attempt for cooperation in 
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money laundering areas, corruption in the government, or any 
other kind of test that is contained in the statute. 

Will the government of Bolivia if we force the president to tell 
the truth? 

We were told that about Bolivia when we imposed sanctions in 
1986 and 1987, but the government survived. Let's talk about Boliv- 


ia. 

In 1984 they were producing 35,800 hectares. In 1987 they are 
producing 40,300. They eradicated in 1984 zero. Last year they 
eradicated 200 hectares. This year they claim they have eradicated 
1,000 in 1987. But while they went up from 200 to 1,000, they went 
up from growth last year of 35,000 to over 40,000 hectares. The net 
result is we have fallen way, way behind. 

Is that full cooperation? 

Bolivia, although requested on a number of occasions, have never 
sent on an extradition request a single person to the United States. 
They still don't have a law that makes illicit coke growing illegal. 
They have never prosecuted, never—this is Bolivia, the second larg- 
est producer in the world—they have never prosecuted a major 
drug trafficker. 

I don't think those statistics which are contained—all of these 
statistics which are contained in the report given to us by the State 
Department can be overlooked. They are too compelling. 

Finally, on Paraguay, which was in fact certified on the basis of 
a national interest certification. 

Paraguay is one of the largest producers and traffickers of mari- 
juana in South America. Corruption, according to the State Depart- 
ment's own report again, is endemic, including some of the top offi- 
cials in that government. Their laws are among the most lenient in 
the world, and they have done less than almost any country in the 
world in helping or cooperating with the United States, and I be- 
lieve that that country should be decertified on every ground, not- 
withstanding the national interest certification. 

We don't have any national interest in Paraguay to speak of any 
longer. It is one of the most abject on all levels—human rights, 
government violations, every which way you look at it—and it is 
time to cut the cord with reference to Paraguay. 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that the pronouncements of the 
United States Congress would finally force other countries into be- 
lieving that they can in fact join with us because we are not going 
to be hypocrites any longer and that when we say something we 
mean what we say. 

As a parent, I learned a long time ago you cannot send mixed 
messages to your children. I don't think worldwide we can send 
mixed messages either. If we rant and rave at these countries, the 
rhetoric, and then let them carry out business as usual and accept 
— "full cooperation certifications," what kind of message do we 
send: 

It is time for the Congress to stand up and take the political lead. 
We cannot rely on the President solely to make these determina- 
tions. If we continue to permit the Noriegas of the world to run our 
foreign policy because the Executive Branch is too timid to take 
them on, then we share the blame. When we are accomplices to 
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those who are poisoning our children in the streets, we would share 
the blame. 

The President retains the right to veto some or all of these reso- 
lutions or to resubmit national interest certifications. But we owe 
1t to ourselves and to our constituents to be honest and to at least 
approve these decertifications because they are not based on fact 
and they don't follow the law, and we passed that law and we 
ought to uphold the law. 1 had a hand in making that law work 
and I am not going to have a hand in making that law become a 
mockery. 

Mr. Chairman, I have included in my statement many specific 
examples of the lack of full cooperation of Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
Peru, as well as a summary of the Task Force oversight activities 
for the past 2 years, and 1 would ask that that be included in the 
record in full, and I would be glad to answer any questions you 
may have, and again I thank you for your courtesy in allowing me 
to exceed what is the usual time. 

" [The prepared statement of Mr. Smith can be found in the appen- 
ix.] 

Chairman FAUNTROY. I thank the gentleman for his very impas- 
sioned and informed and well-documented argument for passage of 
the decertifications that he has recommended to his colleagues in 
the Congress. 

I simply wanted to ask one question, and that is, would you not 
agree that this drug plague that is engulfing our region, our 
Nation and, in many aspects, the world is perhaps the most serious 
threat to our survival on this planet since Nazi Germany? 

Mr. SmITH. Mr. Chairman, I honestly believe that today we are 
in the midst of a terrible struggle, and that struggle against drugs 
is the most urgent struggle that we have to deal with, and finally 
the American people have woken up to that fact because every poll 
that is now taken indicates that Americans believe that the 
number one issue facing them is not the national deficit, not the 
trade deficit, not the farm problem, and they are all very, very sig- 
nificant problems, as you know, not the education problems. 

The number one problem in this country is the problem of drugs, 
and I believe, as they believe, that that problem now must be ad- 
dressed. We would be most remiss if we did not explore every 
avenue in every which way to exert pressure externally, to fight it 
internally, to beef up our law enforcement. 

Those fights have to be made now, and it is going to be a long 
time. It is not a short fight. It is a long fight. We have to be in 
there for the long term. This Congress has to be willing to vote the 
dollars and keep voting the dollars until we win. 

Now, can we eradicate drugs? 

No, you will never eradicate all illicit drugs. 

But can you make an enormous forward progress year after year 
after year? 

Yes. 

Can you eventually make it into a minimal problem? 

Yes, but it is going to take the cooperation and the phasing in of 
a lot of elements, and we just have to be prepared to do each and 
every one of them. 
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Chairman FAUNTROY. I thank the gentleman for that view be- 
cause it is one with which I certainly fully agree. The fact is, that 
unless we have a massive, comprehensive, well-coordinated interna- 
tional effort we will not dismantle this evil cartel system in this 
world any more than we could have dismantled Nazi Germany and 
its quest for world control without an allied effort, and just as 
France could not do it alone and England could not do it alone and 
we could not do it alone or the Soviet Union could not do it alone, 
we had to have an allied effort. 

God knows we have got to come to the point in this country and 
in this region when that kind of allied effort that may even involve 
some Normandy landings somewhere or we are not really going to 
do any more than delay effective action on dealing with this 
plague. 

I want to thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SmITH. Mr. Chairman, if I might, just let me say one thing. 
The cheapest and most effective way of ridding ourselves short 
term of the drug problem is in fact to eradicate it overseas. While 
it is standing and growing, it is the most vulnerable and the cheap- 
est to reduce in the short term. 

You will still need demand reduction, and we have to get to that 
now immediately by extremely important educational programs in 
this country from the time children are very young. But that is 
going to take a while. In the meantime, get it while it is standing 
still and growing. That is the single most important thing we can 
do and the cheapest. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Bereuter. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome my colleague from the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and commend him on his continuing and aggressive effort 
in the war against drugs. I appreciate your initiatives. 

As the gentleman knows, I don't always agree with him on how 
to approach the issue. That is a matter of debate. But clearly we 
have a major problem in this country. 

I do have a few things I would like to say in general. I would not 
quarrel with the statement presented by the gentleman, although I 
think it is not in our best interest, not in America's best interest, 
E e... Paraguay, for example, which may be the target for 
the day. 

I say that with great reluctance because I believe there is clearly 
no Member of Congress that has spoken out more about the abuses 
of power or lack of democracy in Paraguay than this Member. 

But if we decertify Paraguay then we deliver the message that 
they need to bring their house into order. This is a hypocritical 
message because we are far from having brought our house into 
order. 1 know the gentleman shares concern, as he just enunciated, 
about knocking down the demand as well as the fields of drug-re- 
lated crops. 

If we decertified cities instead of foreign nations, we would clear- 
ly have to decertify the District of Columbia, New York City, Los 
Angeles and Miami for lack of good faith and lack of an energetic 
effort to eliminate the drug problem. 
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I say that despite the obvious concern and activities of our chair- 
man in this particular jurisdiction. 

We have a massive failure of the criminal justice system in this 
country. It is related directly to the drug problem. It goes right 
down to the school level when we have a counselor who refuses to 
act upon the advice of teachers who report the abuse of drugs by 
students in junior high and in high school. And I can tell you from 
firsthand experience with my family that is unfortunately the situ- 
ation. We have a failure down at the family level, too, when it is 
reported and parents seem unconcerned about it or won't believe it 
y — own child that is involved. That is a failure at the parental 

evel. 

It is not reasonable to suggest that this administration has not 
devoted a major effort or a major amount of funds to the problem. 
Indeed, this record is unmatched. 

More needs to be done and it includes more money. But I think it 
is also hypocritical to point strictly to the administration. This gen- 
tleman did not, and I don't mean to suggest that because it is an 
all-out war that we must conduct. 

But I find it hard to grasp that a Floridian heading the Rules 
Committee fails to give the House an opportunity to act upon 
amendments which would involve the armed services of the United 
States fully in the war against drugs. 

Clearly, it is the bipartisan consensus of Members of Congress 
that the armed services, despite protestations of the Department of 
Defense, ought to be involved in collecting information about drugs 
coming into the country by ship and by air through the use of 
radar and communications capabilities that our existing law en- 
forcement officials do not have. The role of the military should be 
to support interdiction and exclud law enforcement responsibilities. 
The role would also be one of sharing intelligence that our military 
develops abroad with law enforcement officials in this country. 

We have just had a recent example of the failure of the Rules 
Committee to give us an opportunity to vote on this crucial issue. 

If we are going to be successful in interdicting a major share of 
the drugs coming into the gentleman's jurisdiction, I think and I 
believe most of my colleagues think, we have to involve the armed 
services’ capacity. We cannot build a separate capacity equal to 
that capacity within our law enforcement agencies. 

We have a lot to do, and the Select Committee of which the gen- 
tleman is a Member has done an excellent job of presenting some 
of the information needed for the actions by the Congress and Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

I look forward to the continued comments of our witnesses, and 
if we are to go to a markup, I will present the reasons why it is not 
in the national interest of the United States to take various actions 
against Latin American countries at this instant. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SmITH. Mr. Chairman, if I just might. I certainly respect Mr. 
Bereuter as a friend and colleague, and we have worked together 
for many years on the Foreign Affairs Committee, and I certainly 
respect his opinions. 
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Just let me say one thing in defense of the United States because 
all too often the argument is used in a facile manner that we 
aren't doing what we—and it is unfair of us to ask other countries 
to do because we are not doing. 

Let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, that there is no other country in 
the world that has a record like ours in terms of fighting the drug 
problem from the point of view of the law enforcement end, the 
prosecution end, having the laws on the books making these things 
illegal, stopping the drugs, and not exporting drugs. There is no 
other country. This Federal Government of ours has the best 
record in the world of prosecuting drug traffickers, drug smugglers, 
and drug users, and we have the highest percentage of any jurisdic- 
tion in the world, including all the States of the United States, in 
terms of the number of convictions, the length of sentences, and 
the length of time they spend in jail. 

We have prosecuted more than anybody. We have stopped more 
drugs than anybody. 

People throw the argument up that we grow drugs here, too, and 
it is a disgrace and it ought to be stopped. But we don't export 
them to anybody. That is our internal problem. The drugs that we 
have in this country, unfortunately for us, stay here, fortunately 
for others, don't go overseas. 

What we are talking about in terms of the foreigners and their 
cooperation and talking in terms of other countries and their coop- 
eration is what to do about the flow of drugs between countries, 
and that is the difference, where countries haven't passed laws re- 
lating to making drugs or trafficking and growing illegal, where 
they haven't passed laws banning money laundering, where they 
haven't passed laws making corruption illegal or haven't enforced 
corruption laws. 

This is what we are talking about, and in the United States of 
course we have problems, but we don't have those problems. We 
don't fail by the test of our own statutes. We don't fail at all. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I would say to the gentleman the statistics he pre- 
sents are undoubtedly accurate. The most compelling statistic the 
gentleman did not mention, however, is that we have more drug 
users in this Nation than anywhere else in the world. That is the 
driving fact behind the statistics the gentleman has just presented. 

We may indeed have prosecuted more cases. We may indeed 
have made a bigger effort in terms of law enfórcement. But we also 
have the largest number of drug abusers. We are the market. 
When there is widespread poverty in parts of Latin America, natu- 
rally there are going to be persons and organizations that attempt 
to fill the need that is here. In fact, we have a whole government 
in Colombia which is threatened by the drug abuse activities that 
are basically here in this country. 

I yield back. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Morrison. | 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, Larry, thank you 
for your testimony. 

I would like to for a minute bring this hearing down to some spe- 
cifics and ask about what we have done in the past with respect to 
these three countries. 
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What was the treatment of these countries in past years under 
this law? 

Mr. SmITH. They were previously certified as well, and in 1986 
and again in 1987 the State Department found it necessary to rec- 
ommend and ultimately impose sanctions against them because 
they weren't cooperating in the area of drugs and did cut off, as a 
matter of fact, part of the aid flowing to Bolivia. 

So there has been some use of sanctions and cut-off of aid. 

ae Morrison. This was while they were still certified as cooper- 
ating’ 

Mr. Situ. Yes. They had been certified by their own adminis- 
tration and then a few months later the State Department found it 
necessary to cut off aid. 

Now, the certification process only went into effect in 1986. So 
the State Department had previously to that written agreements 
with some countries, including Bolivia, which they hadn't lived up 
to. 

Mr. Morrison. What is your view—you have made some state- 
ments about Colombia. I am having a little trouble in the distinc- 
tions you are drawing between full cooperation and cooperation 
that is not up to what we would like to see, but that is, you know, 
the best we can expect under the circumstances or because the 
country is very impoverished and has a whole lot of other problems 
and this isn't getting any attention but we would like to keep 
working with them. 

Now, you have said, for instance, at least as I understand it, that 
with respect to Peru and Bolivia if the State Department had come 
in and said we are really not getting the cooperation but we make 
a national interest certification here because of A, B, C, and D that 
has to do with our bilateral relations in other regards, that you 
might find that acceptable. 

Is that really what you are saying about Colombia, though? I 
mean, are you really saying that Colombia qualifies on the full co- 
operation basis or even Mexico on full cooperation as opposed to 
the best under the circumstances? 

Mr. SMITH. With reference to the first point, that if the President 
had come in on a national interest certification, I didn't say I 
n have appreciated it. I said it would have sufficed. I don't be- 
ieve—— 

Mr. Morrison. I don’t think I said “appreciated” either. 

But you would have accepted it? 

Mr. SmITH. I would have accepted it on the grounds that we 
would have at least told the truth. We wouldn't have perpetuated a 
falsehood that they are fully cooperating when in fact the facts and 
figures submitted by our own Government belie the certification. 

But I would have accepted it on the grounds that we have other 
national interest to do, and we would have tried to work with them 
in some other fashion. But perpetuating the myth that they are 
fully cooperating means that we are never going to challenge those 
countries either. We haven't even put them in a special category. 

Now, with reference to Colombia, since we are all human beings 
and we would all view even objective tests with some measure— 
hopefully some measure of intelligence, you would have to say that 
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Colombia, given the circumstances in which it finds itself today, is 
doing a very, very good job in terms of what it can do. 

Now, is it fully, fully cooperating to the absolute maximum 
extent? 

Probably not, but remember, more than any other country Co- 
lombia has been under siege. Its Supreme Court was laid siege 
physically by guerrilla terrorists, and that is another phenomenon 
called narcoterrorism, where narcotics traffickers and terrorists get 
together to fly their mutual agendas. 

Twelve of their Supreme Court judges were killed at that time. 
Other judges have been killed both before and after that. 

Scores of journalists and editorial writers have been killed or at- 
tempted assassinations have been made. Three Attorney Generals 
and one Justice Minister have been assassinated, one behind the 
Iron Curtain where he was sent to be protected as a diplomat. They 
just didn’t think they could get him there, and they did, and an 
attempted assassination almost resulted in his death. 

This is the record of Colombia. | 

Notwithstanding that, in today's New York Times, you can read 
an article about how Colombia has made a decision to use its own 
army to go out and, in one raid—one raid—it collected 4% tons of 
cocaine. 

Do you know that, in Peru, the total confiscation for the whole 
year of 1987 was 310 of 1 ton? The whole confiscation for the whole 
year in the country that's the largest producer in the world? 

I just can't help, in trying to understand the word “full coopera- 
tion and national interests" to keep in mind that Colombia is prob- 
ably the country in Latin America with the strongest economic cir- 
cumstances, and that Peru and Bolivia are the countries in South 
America with among the worst economic circumstances, and that 
being true has to somehow enter into a calculation unless “full” 
means everything you could possibly do. 

I think that's not true of any of the countries. It's also not true 
of the United States. 

Mr. Morrison. So, let me ask you one other question. That is, 
the way in which you interpret this statute and the “national in- 
terests" exception or certification for national interests. 

That relates to what went on in Paraguay. 

Do you think that it is consistent with the meaning of the na- 
tional interest exception that you can say that we are certifying for 
national interest because of the drug problem? 

I mean, I found that rather strange. I understand that we, you 
know, they’re either fully cooperating on the drug thing or they’re 
not. And if they’re not fully cooperating on the drug thing for 
other reasons, we can certify them. 

But, I found it curious that we were certifying them because they 
weren't fully cooperating on the drug thing. That seemed a little 
backwards. 

Mr. Situ. I thank the gentleman for the question. 

I didn’t find it curious. I found it dumbfounding. How in heav- 
en’s name, and we asked the question directly about Paraguay, and 
we asked what other national interest is it that compels us to make 
this certification on national interests grounds. 
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The people sitting behind me, and they are good at their job and 
they're dedicated, and the Assistant Secretary and the people that 
work at the Bureau of International Narcotics Matters really care 
about their job, they said: 

“Drugs are the national interest." 

Nobody can figure that one out. Nobody that I have spoken to. 

We don't certify them on the grounds of drugs and then we certi- 
fy them on the grounds of drugs. 

The reality is we don't have any other real national compelling 
interest that we would want to certify them for under the normal 
State Department bilateral relationship standards. 

As a result, they ought to be decertified. The fact that drugs is a 
problem in that country shouldn't prevent us from decertifying 
them. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Would the gentleman yield? 

Chairman FAUNTROY. The time of the gentleman is expired. 

Mr. SMrrH. If the chairman would allow me 1 additional minute 
to yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I thank the gentleman and the chairman. 

I just wanted to mention that, coincidentally, my beeper tells me 
that we're about to vote on the Dickinson Amendment, which will 
permit the use of the armed services to interdict drugs. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. In light of that, I think that each of you 
who can vote, even though I represent more people than any one of 
you, ought to take the opportunity, as Mr. McCandless raised his 
questions, to go over and vote so that we can come back and contin- 
ue this hearing without interruption. 

Thank you. Vote for me, Joe, would you, in spirit? 

Mr. McCandless. 

ME. MCCANDLESS. Are you going to stand in recess, Mr. Chair- 
man‘ 

Chairman FAUNTROY. No, I'll get you over there in time. 

Mr. McCaANnrzss. OK, fine. My question is short, to the point. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. That's fine. 

Mr. McCANDLEss. I'm a little confused here by your statement 
vis it needs clarification, even though Mr. Morrison touched on 
this. 

In your opening remarks, you said that, if the President could 
see that it was in the national interest—and then you went 
through the three countries in question—you could accept that. 

Mr. SMriTH. Well, as having, if I might add, as having met the 
test of the statute. 

Mr. McCANDLEss. Let me finish the question. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. McCanp ess. Then we come back and we focus in on Para- 
guay. And you have been taking the position that you have ana- 
lyzed what the President considers in the national interest and you 
can’t get an answer other than drugs, which I have a little difficul- 
ty in; which then leads me to the next part of the question, is: 

Certainly, there must be some other reason because if we’re look- 
ing at it strictly from any arena— political, social, economic—that 
would be an insufficient response for something being in the na- 
tional interest. 
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So I have difficulty accepting that answer as the reason for being 
in the national interest. 

Mr. SMrTH. Well, first of all, I would say to the gentleman that I 
had difficulty receiving the answer. When they said that to me, 
every member of the task force that was present was flabbergasted 
about how you could use that as the reason for it. 

Now, those people that have given that answer will be testifying 
later, and you might inquire of them. And I said it with reference 
to the other national interest certifications assuming that they 
gave us a national interest standard which measured up to the 
normal test of what's in our national interest. 

If somebody said to me, well, you know, we're getting a lot of 
good shoes from them lately, so we shouldn't decertify them, I 
don't think any legitimate person inquiring on that vein would 
accept that as a reason for the national interest certification stand- 
ard being invoked. 

Mr. McCANDLEss. Our time is short. So, if I understand your po- 
sition in these joint resolutions, not only do you need to know the 
reasons for decertification, but you also need to know the reasons 
for whatever the national interest might be, before then you could 
assume a position on the matter. 

Mr. SmITH. To a certain extent, the gentleman is correct. I think 
the Members of Congress are entitled to know on what grounds a 
country which has a very poor record on drug cooperation, since 
that's part of our law, is going to continue to receive American tax- 
payers' largess by getting foreign aid. 

We have, therefore, a right to inquire about the standard which 
was used even to invoke the national interest certification. 

I don't think the American people would want it any differently. 

Mr. MCCANDLEss. Thank you. 

Chairman FAuNTROY. Lest you gentlemen miss this very impor- 
tant vote, I will recess the hearing until one or more of you re- 
turns. 

Thank you—not yet. I was just about to get to that. 

you can see, Mr. McCandless is very enthusiastic about my 
statehood question. 

[Recessed at 11:30 a.m.] 

Chairman FAuNTROY. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Now, at this time, I want to invite Mr. Robert Gelbard and Ms. 
Ann Wrobleski to the witness table. We will hear these two very 
distinguished representatives of our administration, as a panel, 
after which we will be happy to tender questions to them. 

Mr. Gelbard, it's a real pleasure to have you again before the 
committee and we've looked forward with great anticipation to 
your testimony. 

You may proceed in whatever manner you choose. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT GELBARD, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR SOUTH AMERICA, AMBASSADOR DESIG- 
NATE TO BOLIVIA 


Mr. GELBARD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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As in the past, it’s a great honor and pleasure to appear before 
this committee. My previous appearances have obviously been on 
other subjects. 

I have a statement we have prepared and I'd like to read part of 
it if I might. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. If you would just pull that mike to you I 
think a little closer, yes. 

Mr. GELBARD. For the sake of brevity, I will omit the sections on 
Mexico and the Bahamas. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. All right. 

Mr. GELBARD. Mr. Chairman, narcotics and its attending corrup- 
tion pervades society and, increasingly, the societies of many of our 
closest neighbors in this hemisphere. 

If we are to win the war against narcotics, we must combat it as 
a trans-national problem that requires an unprecedented level of 
international cooperation. 

Specifically, we must not squander hard-earned progress 
achieved in narcotics cooperation in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean by decertifying nations such as Mexico, Bolivia, Peru and the 
Bahamas, that are striving to meet our joint objectives in the nar- 
cotics war. 

The President has certified Mexico, Bolivia, Peru and the Baha- 
mas because they devote substantial levels of scarce national re- 
sources to our common struggle. 

In the case of Paraguay, the President requested certification 
based on national interest in order to allow us to pursue that war 
more vigorously in a country whose transshipment point is becom- 
ing increasingly significant. 

Only when we have the widest possible cooperation among the 
governments in the hemisphere, and when we succeed in mobiliz- 
ing all the resources potentially available to us can we beat the 
traffickers in this increasingly dangerous, high stakes conflict. 

Most of the cocaine entering the United States is grown in Peru 
and Bolivia. Paraguay, Mexico and the Bahamas have a role in the 
chain of cocaine manufacture and trafficking. 

The amounts moving north continue to increase. The central 
problem varies from country to country, but the common result is 
that the hemisphere’s governments are in danger of losing the abil- 
ity to wage war against the narcotics traffickers. 

Whether it is the result of corruption or intimidation, failing na- 
tional economies and scarcity of resources, competing demands on 
limited military and police forces, or the lack of appropriate equip- 
ment and training, our side, the side of the public interest, often 
appears ineffective in the war against the traffickers. 

This, in turn, has weakened the political will of some to stay in 
the fight. Decertification, we judge, would further weaken that re- 
solve and aid those very criminal elements we seek to destroy. 

This is not a fight from which we can walk away. Our responsi- 
bility as allies is to understand the problems and to ask ourselves 
how we can respond to a situation changing for the worse. 

Clearly, we cannot abandon those governments that have agreed 
to join with us in this life and death struggle. At this point, I would 
like to examine the situation in each of the countries under consid- 
eration today. 
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The government of Bolivia continues to demonstrate its serious 
commitment to cooperate with us, with U.S. anti-narcotics efforts. 

In 1986, Bolivia requested U.S. military logistical support for Bo- 
livian police during Operation Blast Furnace, an extraordinary 
commitment for any Latin American country. 

This resulted in the destruction of 21 cocaine HCL laboratories 
located in the eastern jungle region. 

Since Blast Furnace, the Bolivian Government, with our assist- 
ance, has put together a comprehensive anti-narcotics program. 
Eleven cocaine HCL labs have been destroyed. Over 6,500 kilos of 
cocaine pay seized, and over 1,000 individuals arrested, including 
two hit men for a major trafficker organization, recently. 

Bolivian interdiction efforts have helped force coke prices to only 
slightly above the low prices we achieved with Operation Blast 
Furnace. With the price now at or below the cost of producing 
cocoa, farmers are much more easily persuaded to participate in 
Bolivia's ambitious voluntary eradication program. 

As a result, this year, Bolivia already has eradicated more cocoa 
cultivation, 1,200 hectares, than any other South American coun- 


ry. | 

Recently, the Bolivian cabinet approved in principle the creation 
of a new ministry exclusively devoted to the control of narcotics. 
The Bolivian Congress right now is holding a special session to con- 
sider a law already approved by their senate that would outlaw all 
excess cocoa cultivation. 

Bolivia is fulfilling its obligations under our comprehensive bilat- 
eral narcotics control agreement. If the United States decertifies 
Bolivia now, the Bolivian Government could question our own com- 
mitment to the 1987 agreement. 

In addition, new resources needed to carry out development pro- 
grams that facilitate the transition to new income-earning opportu- 
nities would be lost. 

Our assistance to Bolivia is crucial. Bolivia is struggling with the 
combined threats of unemployment, poverty and limited possibili- 
ties for growth. 

Unemployment, now at over 20 percent, is rising. And per capita 
income is 15 percent less than it was 5 years ago. Despite an admi- 
rable economic austerity program undertaken in consultation with 
the IMF, under which inflation has dropped from 25,000 percent, 
1985, to a current rate of 8% percent, economic recovery has failed 
to take place in Bolivia. 

The voluntary destruction of over 1,200 hectares of cocoa and de- 
pressed cocoa prices have further reduced employment and income. 
These severe economic conditions have seriously undercut the polit- 
ical strength of the Paz Estenssoro government. 

Bolivia, the poorest country on the continent, needs the financial 
support of the United States and other donors. Without donor re- 
sources, Bolivia’s quest to create a lasting democracy, stabilize the 
economy and win the war against narcotics traffickers will fail. 

A decision by the United States Congress to decertify Bolivia 
would reduce bilateral and multi-lateral assistance upon which Bo- 
livia is highly-dependent. 
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A negative U.S. vote in the Inter-American Development Bank 
would veto loans from the IDB's soft loan window, the fund for 
Special Operations. 

This year, Bolivia hopes to receive more than $275 million from 
the IDB; although a negative U.S. vote on a World Bank loan will 
not prevent its approval necessarily, it sends a signal of disapprov- 
al that could result in reduced funding from our allies. 

In addition, decertification could result in Bolivia's loss of its 
coffee quota, GSP privileges, $15 million in development and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Development assistance is used to fund grassroots development, 
private enterprise initiatives, as well as projects which support 
communities and farmers who have eradicated their cocoa crops. 

ESF dollars are used for vital imports needed for industry and 
local currency generated by ESF dollars provides Bolivian counter- 
part financing for multi-lateral agency development projects, there- 
by freeing Bolivian funds for payments to farmers who eradicate 
their crops. 

Without development and compensatory assistance, we believe 
very strongly that voluntary cocoa eradication will end. 

Decertification would also jeopardize the continuation of these ef- 
forts at a time when there exists a possibility of making sustained 
progress on cocoa eradication in Bolivia. 

Turning to Peru, rejection of the President's certification of Peru 
as fully cooperating with the United States in narcotics control 
would also send a very serious, and I believe very harmful message 
to the Peruvian Government. 

The probable effect would be precisely the opposite of that in- 
tended by Congress. Peru would likely decide that its substantial 
efforts to half drug trafficking gained it no support or understand- 
ing from the United States. 

Peruvian anti-drug programs would continue, for they are in 
Peru's own interests as much as in ours, but we would have no in- 
fluence over their direction or content. 

It is true that statistics on eradication and interdiction of coca 
have been disappointing over most of 1987. Most of Peru's coca is 
produced in the Upper Huallaga Valley, a remote jungle area over 
which m government has traditionally been able to exercise little 
contro 

Colombian drug dealers violate Peruvian air space at will to 
move coca paste and base from clandestine air strips on to the 
processing labs in Colombia. 

The area's population owes little allegiance to the police and the 
scant infrastructure allows few alternatives to coca cultivation. 

But, the Valley is also host to the two insurgent terrorist groups 
that are at war with the Peruvian Government—the Sendero Lu- 
minoso and the MRTA. 

Their activities render much of the area unsafe for eradication 
work and greatly complicate interdiction operations. But, Peru is 
seriously engaged and momentum is building for increasingly more 
effective action. U.S. funding is absolutely vital to meaningful 
progress. 

The Peruvians maintain a large police presence in the Upper 
Huallaga just to fight drug trafficking and the military presence 
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required to secure the valley from the terrorists is a significant 
drain on national resources. 

The cost to Peru of these operations is substantial, but the gov- 
ernment is doing these things even though its economy is in crisis. 
Net foreign reserves are now negative in Peru, and the prospect for 
economic growth is increasingly bleak. 

United States narcotics programs in Peru support interdiction 
operations, the destruction of clandestine air strips and a manual 
eradication program for coca. | 

We have made steady progress in testing herbicides for potential 
use against the coca plant and the Peruvian Government has been 
the most forthcoming of all governments in the region in its will- 
ingness to consider chemical eradication once a safe and effective 
herbicide is identified. 

Action to decertify Peru at this moment would be especially ill- 
timed. Attorney General Meese returned last month from a suc- 
cessful Latin American tour that included several days in Peru. He 
met with the top policymakers in the narcotics control field, includ- 
ing President Garcia, and was assured exceptional support for our 
program of chemical eradication of coca. 

Peru is the only country that is willing now to move on this vital 
project. President Garcia met on April 24 with Colombian Presi- 
dent Barco and focused on drug control issues. 

They signed agreements on narcotics trafficking, drug use pre- 
vention and cross-border cooperation. Decertification would tell the 
Peruvians that we have not been watching what they have been 
saying and doing in the narcotics arena. 

Finally on Paraguay. This is a country that produces large 
amounts of marijuana and serves as a transit point for cocaine. We 
are deeply concerned by allegations that senior members of the 
Paraguayan Government may be involved in the trade. 

But we have carried on an intense dialogue with the government 
of Paraguay on the narcotics problem, both publicly and privately. 
Now we need to test even more directly the political will in Para- 
guay to interdict narcotics both on its own and with our coopera- 
tion. 

I can assure you that our March 1 decision to certify Paraguay 
on national interest grounds was a major step in that direction. It 
got the attention of the Paraguayan Government. 

The new draft Paraguayan penal law, if passed and enforced, 
would show promise with regard to the Paraguayan Government's 
stated commitment to investigate and prosecute narcotics offenses. 

Recognizing that international cooperation is important, the 
Paraguayans recently signed a narcotics control agreement with 
Brazil. Since February, 21 drug-related sentences have been 
handed out, including a record 5-year sentence. 

These and other recent gestures are not sufficient without con- 
crete follow-through and results. We know that political will is the 
key, and the proof of substantial and visible Paraguayan commit- 
ment at the highest level is still lacking. 

We have presented our expectations clearly and have challenged 
the Paraguayans to work with us. Paraguay knows that failure to 
accept this challenge to initiate and to cooperate in the war against 
narcotics adversely affects our bilateral relations. 
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However, decertification of Paraguay at this moment will not 
help us reach our goal to control the narcotics trade from Para- 
guay. Decertification would destroy any possibility of gaining effec- 
tive cooperation, would reduce our influence and it would undercut 
our ability to meet the narcotics threat at a critical time. 

Moreover, such a move would also significantly reduce our ef- 
forts in areas such as encouraging peaceful transition to effective 
democracy in Paraguay that we all want. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

p Peepar statement of Mr. Gelbard can be found in the ap- 
pendix. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Thank you, Mr. Gelbard. I certainly appre- 
ciate the care with which you ve presented your position. It cer- 
tainly is not unlike one which the distinguished Chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere Af- 
fairs, Congressman Crockett of Michigan, has set forth. 

I am certainly persuaded by your concern that we not weaken 
the hard-earned progress in some of these countries toward dealing 
with an enormously wicked and powerful and wealthy cartel struc- 
ture that has as its obvious purpose the undermining of govern- 
ments that do not fully cooperate with them. 

The support of anti-democratic forces, if necessary, to achieve 
that goal. 

You heard me indicate to my colleague, Mr. Smith, that I view 
this whole question as a plague on the world that threatens law 
and order around the world. That, in the quest for cooperation on a 
bilateral basis, we need probably to expand our horizons and devel- 
op action on a multi-lateral basis. 

I am sincere in saying to you that just as we did not think we 
could dismantle Nazi Germany with bilateral relationships with 
simply France or Great Britain, that we needed an allied force that 
would coordinate and concentrate our international efforts on the 
problem, so we need that now. 

I wonder, in the absence of what may in some instances be puni- 
tive decertification of some of the nations that you mentioned, 
would you be supportive of something that at least some of their 
ambassadors have indicated to me, that is the structuring of an 
international agreement and plan for containing the cartel's oper- 
ations at the same time that we involve the World Bank in careful 
study and recommendation to us of alternative crops and alterna- 
tive economic activity that could satisfy the obvious need of people 
who are engaged in the production of coca leaves and the like for 
economic stability and economic security. 

What would be your view of that kind of substantive initiative 
that would involve pulling together an Eisenhower—I meant to say 
an effort to cooperate in taking on Hitler—I mean, the cartel? 

Mr. GELBARD. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to defer to my 
colleague, Ms. Wrobleski, on many aspects of the facts of multi-lat- 
eral cooperation that are currently underway, because she, in fact, 
has been the leader internationally in trying to establish this. And 
the results are extremely encouraging. 

As to the issue of economic development, we certainly couldn't 
agree with you more. First, this has been the focus of much of our 
bilateral assistance to both Peru and Bolivia, which is precisely the 
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reason why we are so distressed at the prospect that these very eco- 
nomic support funds, which, in the case of Peru, are focused pre- 
cisely on crop substitution in the Upper Huallaga Valley and 
which support in the case of Bolivia the extraordinary innovative 
and dynamic efforts of the Paz Estenssoro government to create le- 
gitimate alternatives in the economy. 

While we are so concerned about the possibility that these may 
be lost, we are, in fact, working very well with the World Bank and 
with the Inter-American Development Bank on additional efforts to 
support reinforcing efforts for the economies in both these coun- 
tries and in other countries in the region. And we've been very en- 
couraged by the developments there. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. One more question. 

I find it difficult to understand what national security interests 
in Paraguay would supercede the national security interest that we 
have stemming what we know to be the flow of drugs, and perhaps 
the involvement of the government itself, not unlike that in 
Panama, in drug trafficking. 

Are you able to give us any clue to why that would be the case? 

Mr. GELBARD. We have three fundamental concerns in Paraguay. 
And I want to say that Congressman Bereuter indeed has been ex- 
tremely helpful to our efforts, and has been very effective in his 
very a support for a full transition to democracy in this 
regard. 

But our three major goals in Paraguay have been, first—and I 
don’t give priorities here, I’m just citing them—the establishment 
of a fully democratic government; full observance of human rights; 
and reduction and, hopefully, elimination of the very serious and 
still growing narcotics problem. 

Chairman FAuNTROY. Good luck to you on all three. 

Mr. GELBARD. Thank you, sir. 

We only returned to Paraguay to reestablish a DEA presence on 
a fulltime basis in January of this year. Since that time, we have 
noticed an increase in cooperation with the government of Para- 
guay. 

We signed an agreement between the United States and Para- 
guay on anti-narcotics cooperation late last year, I believe. 

The public statements that we have been making have, been no- 
ticed and, in fact, I personally have been the target of some vicious 
and silly editorials in the government press precisely on this issue. 

Ambassador Walters was just in Paraguay and made this a 
major theme of his visit and we feel this helped considerably. 

So we feel that the decision by the President to request, to insti- 
tute a national interest certification is because we need some time 
to test whether Paraguay, now that the pieces are in place, is 
indeed prepared to cooperate with us; and to see to what degree 
they’re willing to cooperate with us. 

So far, the signs are somewhat encouraging, but we do need a 
little time. 

Chairman FAuNTROY. Mr. Stroessner is encouraging you? No, I 
won't ask that question. Withdraw that question. Don’t answer it. 

Mr. Bereuter. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from California has 
a time constraint. I would yield first to him, if I may. 
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Chairman FAUNTROY. Without objection. 

Mr. McCanbLEss. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The question that was just answered relative to my question on 
the national interest, but just a quick overview. 

Is there some kind of a checkoff list a criteria, or is it a general 
observation of the relationship upon which we build certification 
because of national interest? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. If I could take that, Mr. Chairman. 

The law, as Mr. Smith pointed out, is fairly specific in that it di- 
rects us to look at a list of criteria against which we must see if the 
bilateral cooperation meets the test. 

The law is also specific in asking us to make considerations for 
political, social, economic, even climate changes over the course of 
the year that we're looking at. 

So, yes, there's a checklist, but there is also what I would call 
room for some objective decisions. It is not a pure “did this go up, 
did that go down, okay, certify them." It's more of an analysis proc- 
ess than that. 

Mr. McCann sss. It was somewhat puzzling to me the response 
that Congressman Smith gave us relative to their inquiry. I 
thought there might be confidential in Executive Branch that they 
did not want to share with the Legislative Branch. 

Was there something there that I’m missing? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. We've spent an 
enormous amount of time since March 1 explaining the Presiden- 
tial decisions, and I would like to think that we've been as brutally 
candid as we could be in explaining how these decisions were 
reached. 

Mr. McCanpLess. Your answer to the people who contacted you 
in this case was more expansive than just the word "drugs" as we 
were led to believe. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. I'm not sure I understand you, sir. I'm sorry. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. The national interest certification—— 

Ms. WROBLESKI. For Paraguay. 

Mr. McCann ess. As it was explained earlier was based upon 
drugs. That was the answer that we were told you gave those who 
made the inquiry. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. Well, as my colleague has just explained, that’s 
an answer that we've given countless times the last 2 months. 
We've tried to explain our quest for narcotics cooperation in light 
of the overall relationship with Paraguay. 

Mr. GELBARD. If I may, Congressman, just to add a bit. The legis- 
lation here forces us to make a decision based on one of three cate- 
gories. It’s something of a procrustean bed in the sense that we 
have to stuff every country into a category. 

In this case, as I mentioned earlier, we have not had a fulltime 
DEA presence for an anti-narcotics bilateral agreement for quite 
sometime. We made this decision after considerable debate within 
the Executive Branch because we feel that, rather than just write 
Paraguay off completely, we want to see if, over a period of time, 
there is an opportunity to get constructive cooperation from them, 
particularly in light of the fact that a number of Paraguay’s neigh- 
bors—Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina, Uruguay—are also trying to in- 
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crease their own cooperation and indeed their own pressure to try 
to elicit more cooperation. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. So you met what appears to be the two criteria 
in the law that the President refers to a full and complete descrip- 
tion of the vital national interest placed at risk should assistance 
or financing not be provided such a country; and, two, a statement 
weighing the risks described in subclause one about against the 
risk posed to the vital national interests of the United States by 
the failure of such country to cooperate fully with the United 
States in combatting narcotics, or to take adequate steps to combat 
narcotics on its own. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. That's right. The President's package—— 

Mr. McCANDLESS. You've met the test then as far as you're con- 
cerned? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. The President's package that came to Congress, 
and as you say, the law specifies that if we make a national inter- 
est certification, we must explain our reasons for doing so and the 
package contains—— 

Mr. McCANDLEss. That's what we have here in this sheet relative 
to each country. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. That's right. 

Mr. McCANDLEss. Thank you. 

Mr. GELBARD. There's one additional point, if I could just add. 
We, in fact, have very little leverage with Paraguay. Our bilateral 
aid program is minimal. It's in the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and it's people to people programs. 

We have suspended their GSP and their access to OPIC because 
of our judgment that they were violating workers rights. 

We're reluctant to support them in the international develop- 
ment banks because we don't particularly think much of their eco- 
nomic policy decision-making. 

We have the Peace Corps there. We consider the Peace Corps 
presence to be very important once again in terms of people to 
people programs, and I fear very greatly that decertification might 
result in a decision—legal decision—to remove the Peace Corps 
presence. 

So we feel ultimately that the best leverage that we have right 
now is our continued presence in the anti-narcotics field, the pres- 
ence—the increasing presence—of Paraguay's neighbors. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. MORRISON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don't think you're reading the law correctly with respect to the 
national interest test. And to start getting into that for a moment, 

your testimony didn't denominate the aid expected, bilateral aid or 
the multi-lateral assistance, except for Bolivia, as far as I heard 
and read in your testimony. 

What is... and you've just stated what the aid that we current- 
ly give to Paraguay is. 

What are the expected applications or considerations in the IDB 
and in the World Bank with respect to Paraguay during the year 
that the certification is covering? 

Mr. GELBARD. Well, at the present time, there seemed to be very 
few, if any, loans that are going to come up in either the Inter- 
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American Development Bank or the World Bank, in significant 
part because of Paraguay's economic policy. 

Mr. Morrison. So you say it would be minimal? 

Mr. GELBARD. I believe so. 

Mr. Morrison. OK, now—— 

Mr. GELBARD. Further, well—— 

Mr. MonnisoN. OK, let me just read to you what the national in- 
terest standard says, because I don't get the sense anybody's ever 
read it carefully: 

"For a country that would not otherwise qualify for certification 
on subclause one, the vital national interests of the United States 
require the provision of" and I note "such assistance or financing. 
Such assistance refers to bilateral U.S. assistance. Financing refers 
to multi-lateral development bank financing." 

It says nothing here about cooperative efforts with respect to 
drug enforcement. It says that the President must find that the 
lack of the bilateral assistance or the lack of the multi-lateral fi- 
nancing will injure the interests of the United States more than 
the drug action—than the lack of drug action will injure the 
United States. 

The finding of the President in the certification of national inter- 
ests in Paraguay does not conform to the law. It should be—it prob- 
ably could be—held invalid in a court. 

Now, you've just told me in answer to my question that we are 
essentially giving no significant bilateral assistance, so it hardly 
can be in the national interest to have to consider—continue that 
over against the substantial findings that you've made with respect 
to the drug problem; and, second, you've just told me that there'll 
be minimal, if any, financing assistance over the next year. 

So it seems to me that it is very difficult to justify this national 
interest finding. 

I'd like your comment on that. Maybe Mr. Sofaer is really the 
person who should be here, but you're here, so—— 

Mr. GELBARD. Well, I apologize that I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Morrison. You needn't apologize. 

Mr. GELBARD. Then I won't apologize. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Morrison. That's not something an apology is required for. 
However, it may mean that it's hard to answer this question. 

Mr. GELBARD. No, I don't think it's hard to answer the question. 

What we're faced with, in my own personal opinion, is that we 
have here a flawed law. We are interested in increased anti-narcot- 
ics cooperation. We're greatly interested in trying to reduce a prob- 
lem that frightens all of us. 

As I said earlier, we have a law here that is something of a pro- 
crustean bed. And what we're basically interested, the bottom line, 
is trying to find ways to leverage more cooperation—not less coop- 
eration—against narcotics. 

It was our judgment based on the analysis of our lawyers, based 
on our own substantive analysis, that this, indeed, is a legal justifi- 
cation for a national interest finding for Paraguay. 

As I said earlier, as Ms. Wrobleski said, we are finding more co- 
operation right now. It remains to be seen whether this will contin- 
ue over time. 
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But, in a final analysis, I think that's what we're interested in 
going for. 

Mr. Morrison. Do you have a written legal opinion that supports 
what you've just said from the legal adviser to the Secretary? 

Is there such an opinion? 

Ms. WnoBLESKI. No. We consult regularly with our lawyers in 
the certification process. I suppose that we could supply—— 

Mr. Morrison. No, I want to know if one exists currently. 

I want to know whether the Secretary or the President had at 
his disposal a legal opinion at the time that this certification was 
prepared as to what was permitted with respect to a national inter- 
est certification. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. Well, I repeat, I'm not a lawyer either. I'm not 
going to apologize—— 

Mr. Morrison. I'm not asking for a legal opinion. I'm asking a 
factual question. The answer is yes, no, or—— 

Ms. WROBLESKI. No, that's not right. That's not right. The 
answer is not yes or no. Do we have a specific legal opinion on 
Paraguay or with the lawyers part of the process clearing every 
step of the way. 

Mr. Morrison. I'm sorry. You misunderstand my question. Let 
me restate my question. My question is: 

At the time this certification—this is a presidential certification 
under a law. This is not some trivial matter with respect to the 
obedience to the law. You may think the law Mr. Gelbard has 
stated, he thinks it’s a bad law. That's all very nice. Maybe the 
President thought the law against supplying arms to Iran was a 
bad law, too. 

But I'm concerned about whether or not people in the State De- 
partment are aware of the law, what it says. 

Now, was there a written legal opinion available to the Secretary 
of State and the President at the time this certification was issued? 
Noida a factual question. I'd like to know yes or no or you don't 

OW. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. À specific legal opinion on Paraguay? 

Mr. Morrison. No, on the scope of permissible presidential dis- 
cretion with respect to a national interest certification; an interpre- 
tation of the language that I've just read to you, which I personally 
don't believe justifies the national interest certification that's been 
given with respect to Paraguay. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. The package that was provided to Congress, and 
perhaps here we are arguing over semantics, but the package that 
was provided to Congress from the President, as well as the pack- 
age that went from the Secretary to the President, was part of a 
clearance process and was cleared in the Legal Advisor's Office at 
the State Department. 

Now, whether that meets your test of a specific legal opinion, I'm 
not sure. But I'm just trying to provide you with a sense of the 
process. Unless you know that, the lawyers play a part in that 
process, perhaps the guiding part. 

Mr. Morrison. Are there documents that went from the Secre- 
tary to the President that did not come to the Congress? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. No, sir. 
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Mr. Morrison. So what we have in the submission to the Con- 
gress is whatever there is in answer to my question? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. That's right. That's right. 

I would point out that the process by which those decisions are 
reached, although the law provides for the Secretary to make the 
recommendations to the President, it is a consultive process 
throughout all of the agencies and departments in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that have something to do with narcotics policy overseas. 

It is not purely a State Department issue. We consult with Jus- 
tice, Treasury, DEA, Customs, Coast Guard, the full range of 
people, before that documentation goes forward. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Thank you. 

We'll return to questions of Mr. Gelbard after Ms. Wrobleski, 
who has begun to testify in response to questions to Mr. Gelbard, 
makes her presentation. 

Then, if you'll remain, I'd appreciate that. 


STATEMENT OF ANN WROBLESKI, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL 
NARCOTICS, STATE DEPARTMENT 


Ms. WRoOBLESKI. Mr. Chairman, my testimony doesn't really 
differ substantially from Mr. Gelbard's. In the interest of time, I'm 
willing to forego a written statement. 

Chairman Fauntroy. All right. Without objection, your state- 
ment as testimony—— 

Ms. WROBLESKI. That my formal testimony be submitted, yes, sir. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. The testimony, as submitted, will be in- 
cluded in the record. And I'll yield to Mr. Bereuter for questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Wrobleski can be found in the 
appendix. | 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Aid to exempt includes children’s survival funds, food and medi- 
cine, disaster aid, refugee aid, Inter-American Foundation aid and 
narcotics aid. 

If you take a look at the kind of assistance in addition to that 
now being provided to Paraguay, it includes the Peace Corps. State 
Department attorney’s now say it would not be affected by the de- 
certification process. It could go on in any case, although Paraguay 
may decide, once rebuffed, that they’re going to pull out our Peace 
Corps. This is a substantial program at $2.378 million in financing, 
so we're talking about a significant number of Peace Corps activi- 
ties. | 

IMET is listed. Paraguay is not receiving any IMET funds. That's 
an error. Thev haven't received any for quite sometime. 

In 1982, Paraguay received a grand total of $32 million from all 
multilateral development banks. The sugar quota they receive re- 
sulted in $2 million worth of sugar sales. 

So you can see we're not withdrawing anything from Paraguay. 
We may make someone here feel happy about the situation, feel 
good we're taking some action. 

But, in reality, we're not. 

Does the United States have a national interest in Paraguay? 
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Our colleague from Florida said he couldn't understand what it 
is. But we do have a national interest in Paraguay. We have a na- 
tional interest because Stroessner is not immortal. We're interested 
in what happens after Stroessner. We're interested in helping the 
Paraguayan people. 

We're interested in returning democracy to Chile and Paraguay, 
just as we are in Nicaragua. 

Those are elements in our foreign policy, in our national interest. 
If we were really withdrawing something from Paraguay, really 
had some leverage, perhaps you could suggest that the risk was 
worth taking. 

But, in reality, we're not withdrawing anything from Paraguay. 
The kind of assistance we're providing through the efforts of Am- 
bassador Taylor, whose got a rough life down there, being gassed in 
the backyard of his own residence, are the types of assistance that 
go to the Paraguayan people and bypass the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment. 

Now, Ms. Wrobleski—is that right? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. Wrobleski. The W is silent. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Could you tell me what we could reasonably 
expect from Paraguay? What should we expect from Paraguay be- 
. tween now and the time the President must next look at whether 
or Paraguay should be certified under one of the two provi- 
sions: 

Ms. WROBLESKI. Well, I think a couple of things that we'd like to 
see. Paraguay shows substantial cultivation of marijuana, so 
they’re on the list as a major producer of a narcotic substance. 

They are also increasingly a transshipment point for cocaine. 

What we want to see is action on eradicating that marijuana and 
we would like to see an aerial survey of that crop so that there’s an 
accurate measurement of it; and then a program which would 
begin to get at eradicating the crop. 

In terms of the cocaine transshipment, we'd like to see increased 
interdiction of the Paraguayan borders, increased cooperation on 
the part of Paraguay with its neighbors, stepped up exchange of in- 
formation on shipments, as well as traffickers who would be 
moving through: Paraguay. 

In short, the range of enforcement actions that we would expect 
from others in the region who suffer from the same kinds of pro- 
duction or trafficking problems. 

Central to this, of course, is the relationship between the DEA 
office in Asuncion, which, as Mr. Gelbard said, just opened in Janu- 
ary, and that special agent’s counterparts. 

I understand that Ambassador Taylor, whom I would note was 
senior deputy in the bureau—the bureau that I represent—until he 
became Ambassador to Paraguay, and who was, therefore, extreme- 
ly familiar with the narcotics situation and the issue. 

Ambassador Taylor, I am told, has asked Washington to look at 
perhaps providing a second DEA special agent in Asuncion. 

The idea being that we are getting good cooperation, that using 
the national interest certification has been an effective use of the 
American leverage, what little there is, as Mr. Gelbard says—I 
agree with him—and that there’s a lot of work there, a lot of work 
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to be done and the Paraguayans are interested in cooperating with 
us. 
Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. As you say, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and we'll have to reexamine it next year at this time. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you very much. All Ambassador Taylor 
has to do is to ask for that additional agent. 

I believe that the grant to Paraguay, the narcotics agreement, 
dates back to June of 1987. We've already mentioned when the 
office was opened in Asuncion. 

I believe it's also true that technical arrangements have been 
completed regarding an aerial survey of the marijuana production. 

It strikes me that for a significant period of time the Paraguay- 
ans looked at the situation and said: Yes, drugs are transiting, but 
they're not being used by Paraguayans. 

In the last year and a half that, they've come to the conclusion 
— drugs are being used by Paraguayan children, youth and 
adults. 

So you have a new sense of mutual concern about the drugs that 
are coming in to Paraguay and the drugs that are being grown, pri- 
marily marijuana in this case, in Paraguay for export. 

I don’t’ think that concern existed before. It does now. 

Is there anything you would like to add, Secretary Gelbard, as to 
the kind of considerations we should look to during the next year 
with respect to Peru or to Paraguay or to Bolivia where the For- 
eign Affairs Committee has taken action on a resolution? 

Mr. GELBARD. Briefly, just first on Paraguay. 

As I mentioned earlier, one of the important and very positive 
developments has been the efforts by Brazil and now Argentina to 
work with Paraguay in the narcotics efforts. The head of the Bra- 
zilian National Police, Romeo Tuma, was recently in Paraguay and 
established a bilateral agreement. I believe there was just a major 
bust of cocaine that took place yesterday or the day before as a 
result of the cooperation between these two governments. 

What’s really important now is that the other countries in the 
region are beginning to understand the need to cooperate further 
between themselves. 

i This is something we certainly feel is going to increase in the 
uture. 

On Peru, as I mentioned in my testimony, in particular due to 
the efforts of the Bureau of Anti-Narcotics Affairs, we have been 
working with the Peruvian Government on an effective herbicide. 
And the sense that we have right now, and Ms. Wrobleski may 
wish to comment on this more, is that we will... we expect to 
have greater cooperation with the Peruvians, who have expressed 
significant interest in doing more. 

The problem has really been the presence of the Sendero Lumin- 
oso and the Tupac Amaru front in the region, which has really pre- 
vented that country which is so poor from really being able to 
carry out its programs. 

We have also been hindered in Peru as in Bolivia with the lack 


of resources we've had in terms of ESF monies and military assist- 
ance. 
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Finally, on Bolivia, we are seeing in a country of a per capita 
income of only $400, the poorest country in South America, sub- 
stantial efforts on their part. It's not as if they are ignoring the 
narcotics area while doing very well in their economy, in their ef- 
forts to establish a strong democratic process. 

They are working extraordinarily hard on all these fronts and 
we expect the progress to continue, a very good one. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Thank you. I would just conclude by stating for 
the record that we need to remember, when we're asking for mas- 
sive efforts from there nations, not only the resources they have, 
but the fact that they've taken some extraordinary steps that 
would seem not to be tolerated by most nations with respect to Op- 
eration Blast Furnace in Bolivia. 

These countries, with the huge stretches of the Grand Chaco and 
the areas east of the Andes, do not have effective territorial control 
over most of those vast regions. 

This is not a simple matter of them ignoring the problem. The 
resources simply are not there without our assistance. 

I yield back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Thank you. Mr. Morrison, Mr. Mfume, Mr. 
Kennedy, any questions? 

Mr. Mrume. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions. I want to 
apologize for having arrived late. Other commitments kept me 
away from this committee. That should not, however, diminish my 
very real interest, burning interest, in this matter. 

I want to commend you for holding these hearings. Obviously, 
they're important. They're also necessary. 

I have the testimony of the panel before us. I’m going to read 
that over and go through it as best I can to understand their posi- 
tions, much of which I did not have a chance to hear. 

But, with that, Mr. Chairman, I don't have any questions. I 
assume we're getting close to a vote, and it’s my assumption also 
that we're just going to deal with one of these today? 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Yes. 

Mr. MFume_. OK. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman, I know that we don't have a re- 
porting quorum at the moment. Could you inform us as to how you 
hope to proceed? 

Chairman FAuNTROYy. I’m going to ask one more question of the 
witness. By that time, I think we will be able to close down the 
hearing and open up the markup. 

Let me simply ask, Ms. Wrobleski, is it not clear to the Bureau 
on International Narcotics at the State Department that the drug 
cartels involved obviously have developed very effective networks 
of cooperation across the national boundaries. Indeed, they have an 
effective network, do they not, that has agents and people who co- 
operate with them i in every country, in our region? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. I think it's crystal clear. I think the more that 
comes to light of the power, the influence of the cocaine cartel, the 
so-called Medellin cartel, and the way that the cartel's influence 
reaches into places like Panama, Honduras, Costa Rica; when a 
third of the cocaine that comes into this country comes over our 
land border from Mexico; when small nation states, islands in the 
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Caribbean are at grave risk—grave risk—to their national securi- 
ty—it is crystal clear that the cartel is a force to be reckoned with. 

The cartel is a force that no one country can effectively deal 
with—not even the United States. 

Chairman FAuNTROY. We in the Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control have come to that conclusion as well. As I indi- 
cated in my line of questioning prior to this time, it's my view that 
we have on our hands as formidable an enemy, an axis, as we had 
in the thirties and forties. 

That nothing short of a comprehensive, coordinated and concen- 
trated effort to dismantle the cartel is really going to deal with 
what we have here. 

For that reason, I have been strongly supportive of a serious 
effort to get what governments are left and able to fight together— 
with our World Bank—and to come up with a tight, comprehensive 
effort not only to stem the flow of drugs from and through the 
region to the United States, but also to target our assistance, both 
bilateral and multi-lateral, at providing those who benefit from the 
mou activity at the ground level an option and alternative to 
that. 

I just want to make sure that you agree with me. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. (Laughing). Mr. Chairman, I do. And let me 
point out that the governments of the region quite apart from any 
actions that the United States might have taken have come togeth- 
er at the OAS and have formed a Special OAS Commission on Nar- 
cotics in an effort to see what particularly the Andean countries 
can do cooperating among each other. 

I returned late last night from New York where the UN is con- 
sidering the drug issue in the second committee. And speaker after 
speaker took the floor to urge increased multi-lateral cooperation. 

That, in fact, is what we're seeing. This is no longer an issue that 
is the United States' issue, or Mexico's issue or Colombia's issue. 
This is an issue that 138 nations gathered in Vienna last year to 
try to work on so that we can forge an international strategy; be- 
cause, clearly, a handful of countries is not going to beat the cartel. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Do you think there would be support 
within the administration for a sort of Joint Chiefs of Staff for the 
Hemisphere, that had responsibility to all of our governments to, 
in fact, develop, plan to take these people out? 

Ms. WROBLESKI. I think there's been support. The Foreign Minis- 
ters met. I accompanied the Secretary when he led the discussion 
of Foreign Ministers in Guadamala City a year and a half ago on 
this issue. 

The Attorney Generals met in Mexico about a year ago on the 
issue. There's been, I guess, counterpart groups from within the 
hemisphere who continue to meet on a regular basis in an effort to 
see how we can, again, within the bounds of sovereign nations, but, 
again, to see how we can cooperate better. 

People, particularly Latin American leaders, are fond of saying 
that the cartel recognizes no national boundaries, and that seems 
clear. Perhaps the forces that seek to put the cartel out of business 
also need to operate without respect to national boundaries. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Yes. I think you understand that what I'm 
really talking about is not so much conferences. But, as I recall my 
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reading of World War II history, that the generals were told to 
meet with Eisenhower and to come up with a plan for taking 
Europe from the Nazis. 

Upon the completion of their planning, agreement was reached, 
albeit secretly, that we're going to take them out. 

When I see the effects of their activity on the streets of Washing- 
ton and in Los Angeles and in every major city from Miami 
through Boston, 1 don't think we can play with this any more. 

I don't think light conferences and discussions of how we're 
going to cooperate are going to do it. We're going to have to have a 
coordinated, concentrated and well-financed effort to root this evil 
from out of our region at least. 

Mr. Kennedy, you had a question. Oh, Bruce? Mr. Morrison? 

Mr. Morrison. I just had one other question, if I could, Mr. 
Chairman, while we wait for a reporting quorum. 

Mr. Gelbard, you suggested that this law was less than perfect to 
the task that it was addressed to. 1 certainly understand our col- 
league, Mr. Smith's, anguish about these certifications when I read 
the statute; because I don't think they make it. 

Frankly, I think his point about having used the national inter- 
est standard with respect to Peru and Bolivia would have been 
much more faithful to the statute and having not certified Para- 
guay at all would have been much more faithful to the statute. In 
fact, I think a better result substantively. 

What you should have done with respect to Colombia or Mexico, 
or whatever, I'll leave to another discussion. 

But my question is: 

If your opinion is that this statute is badly written to accomplish 
the purpose, has the administration proposed an amendment to 
this? Its now been in effect for two seasons. Have you come for- 
ward with anything, or have you just chosen to essentially use the 
political process to say we're not going to follow the letter of the 
statute, but we're going to sort of say what we think is kind of the 
ngat outcome, without regard to what's literally here in the stat- 
ute: 

Mr. GELBARD. I'll let Ms. Wrobleski—— 

Mr. MonnisoN. Either one of you. 

Ms. WROBLESKI. I'd be happy to answer it. 

I think what Mr. Gelbard was speaking to, and I often speak on 
this issue, is that the law forces us to take 24 countries, whether 
they are aid recipients or not, the 24 major producers, transit na- 
tions, money-laundering countries, and fit those 24 countries into 
two boxes: 

Do they cooperate? Don't they cooperate? 

If they don't cooperate, can we give them a national interest cer- 
tification? Is that valid? 

It is an excruciating process not just for the administration, but 
also I think Mr. Smith would agree for Congress to try to take all 
of those different circumstances. I mean, Peru is not Bolivia is not 
Colombia is not Mexico is not Thailand is not Pakistan, and put 
them into these two boxes. 

I think that what we do, and I want you to know that this is not 
an effort that we take lightly. I mean, we start work on this in our 
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embassies really in November, and the process culminates March 1 
when the President sends this package to Congress. 

But it is a process that we care deeply about, and lots of people 
spend a lot of time on. 

What we come before you with is really those 24 countries in 
three boxes. And that's difficult. I suppose that that's why we ap- 
preciate the opportunity to explain how we do that. I know that 
sometimes we disagree, but it's important that we come up here 
and tell you how we reach those up or down votes. 

Mr. Morrison. I still haven't heard the answer to my question, 
which is: 

If you think the law is badly-written to the purpose of interna- 
tional cooperation in fighting the narcotics trade, have you pro- 
posed a better law? 

I mean, the President signed this. I don't remember the Presi- 
dent criticizing this in his signing document at the time. There was 
a lot of hoopla around this Drug Enforcement Act and everybody 
was running around the circle to vote for every this, that, and the 
other thing. 

If there's a problem with this, it seems to me it's incumbent on 
the Executive Branch to send the communication to the relevant 
chairmen of the committees and ask that it be modified to make it 
easier for you to do your job better rather than to put Congress in 
the position, which I think you're doing with these certifications, of 
saying: 

It really doesn't fit the terms of the law, but this is the right 
answer, so go along with it. 

Ms. WRoBLESKI. Well, I don't think that we would say that the 
law—I mean, we proposed some modifications of the law. For in- 
stance, we wanted better definition, and we're working with Chair- 
man Smith, we want a better definition of what a transit country 
is. 
We've tried to come to a more objective look at what the test is 
for meaningful cooperation. 

We have sought clarification from the counsel on the issue of 
what aid, you know, is the Peace Corps part of the package? Is the 
Peace Corps not? 

But we don't disagree with the fundamental notion of the law, 
and we have proposed some fixes. 

But I just want to point out that it's a difficult thing to do. We 
try to do it. But it is not an easy process. 

Mr. GELBARD. Congressman, there were, there have been other 
provisions—for example, in the Foreign Assistance Act, which— 
and these, in fact, were those to which Congressman Smith was re- 
ferring, which essentially provided sanctions, very specific sanc- 
tions for specific countries. 

For example, there was a highly-detailed series of guideposts re- 
garding what Bolivia had to accomplish by each date, practically 
on 3-monthly, quarterly-bases. 

These were provisions which we actively opposed. The Congress 
ultimately agreed with us and took those out of the law, I think in 
recognition of the fact that it's very difficult—it was very difficult 
to micromanage that kind of effort. 

But we still feel that this could be done better. 
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Mr. Morrison. Well, I'm still waiting for the suggestion, but—— 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Mr. Kennedy, and then we will call our 
hearing to a close and proceed with markup. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Actually, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask Mr. 
Smith a question. But if we're ready to go to markup, we can hold 
up. 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Well, if it's important that—— 

Ms. WROBLESKI. Can I answer it for him? 

Mr. KENNEDY. What? [Laughter.] 

You've got a question? [Laughter.] 

Chairman FAUNTROY. Inasmuch as the distinguished Member 
from Florida is here, I would ask him to come to the witness table, 
and your colleague, Mr. Kennedy, has a question for you. 

r. KENNEDY. Mr. Smith, in listening to Mr. Morrison's testimo- 
ny and the answers coming back from the administration, I 
thought you might want an opportunity to voice the issues and 
your concerns regarding them. 

Mr. SMrrH. Well, I appreciate the opportunity. I think that the 
gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Morrison, framed them very well. 
I don't think the national interest certification was used correctly 
in Paraguay. 

If there would have been any fundamental compulsion to do a 
national interest, it should have been on Peru and Bolivia. They 
don't meet the test of the statute. 

State Department did invoke the sanctions of the existing laws at 
the time on Bolivia and we got cooperation from Bolivia. They 
didn't sever their relations with us. 

They, in fact, cooperated. It resulted in a new agreement being 
signed. We didn't repeal those statutes. They were phased out by 
virtue of the new sections that were put in, replaced basically by 
this law. 

The only suggestions we've ever had for modification, in response 
to Mr. Morrison's queries, were that there be a better definition of 
trafficking countries, and the possibility of including a couple of 
them on a list of those countries, expanding the 24 that are already 
in the law. 

Nothing else has been asked to be modified. We still think that it 
works and it can work and it needs the kind of cooperation from 
everybody that it deserves. 

I am just constantly amazed at the argument that is made, in- 
cluding the argument that is somewhat put forth by Mr. Bereuter, 
that if these were countries that were important, then we could 
really take sanctions, like Peru and Bolivia, when he's discussing 
Paraguay, maybe we should. 

But, since there is no way effectively of a sanction in Paraguay, 
why do it? 

So, you're left with this situation. If there isn't real sanction, 
don't sanction. 

If there is something to sanction, like in Peru and Bolivia, oh, 
m sanction because then it becomes a problem and it hurts 
them. 

Well, where does that leave you in the drug fight? 

Where does that leave you anywhere with any kind of leverage? 
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We are a Nation at risk at this moment and all we can do is 
banter about what we should do because nobody wants to offend 
anyone. 

Meanwhile, they’re offending us daily by condoning the shipment 
of millions of doses of poison across their borders. 

You look at their cooperation. You look at the history of these 
countries. You look at what they haven't done. It’s disgraceful. 

All that the State Department can testify to is how each time 
we're in this process of discussing it, don’t worry, we're going to do 
better. We've got them right there. Why, they had a meeting of all 
those Attorney Generals last year. And they had a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers. And we had a UN meeting. 

Do you know what it all brought forth: 

Nothing. Zero. Zilch. 

There's no regional cooperation. There's hardly any bilateral co- 
operation. There's nothing. They talk and talk and talk and talk 
and kids in this country die and die and die. 

Now I am asking, have asked the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which agreed, I'm asking this committee to stand up and, for once, 
Say: 

We're tired of it. We are going to express ourselves in the way 
the law allows ourselves to express ourselves, and devote the sanc- 
tion on the three countries that I believe should be sanctioned, at 
least have the certifications disapproved. 

Then the President has a great latitude in doing other things. 
It's not the end of the contest. It’s not the end of the options for 
this country. 

I personally think it's going to give us more leverage and put 
ne" weapons in our arsenal to fight than not doing anything at 
all. 

If we turn away at this point, we have once again enunciated to 
the rest of the nations that we are dealing with on this issue: 

Folks, we're all bark and no bite. You can do anything you damn 
well please because we are not going to do anything to you. 

I don't want to put the United States in that position, period. If 
these countries had cooperated, I wouldn't be sitting here. I said at 
the very beginning of my testimony, Mr. Kennedy, I'm sorry that 
I'm having to sit here and do this. I still don't understand why for 
the life of me countries don't want to take the bull by the horns. 
They have the capability. 

Don't ever be misled to think that the army in Bolivia and Peru 
can't do more than it's doing now if the government of those coun- 
tries would direct it to do it. 

The government of Colombia has started again on another pro- 
gram of doing it. They have problems. They have more insurgency 
than anywhere else. And they're doing it. It can be done, but it 
takes a moral commitment on their part, too, and they haven't ar- 
rived at that point yet. It's that simple. 

Now, we have to make up our minds what we want to do. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well said. 

Chairman Fauntroy. Thank you. 

Are there other questions of the witnesses? 

[No response.] 
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Chairman Fauntroy. If not, with this, the hearing on decertifica- 
tion resolutions is called to a close. 
[Whereupon, the hearing adjourned to proceed to other business.] 
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STATEMENT OF HONORABLE LAWRENCE J. SMITH 
CHAIBMAN, TASK FORCE ON INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Before the Subcommittee on International Development 
Institutions and Finance 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you on the subject of the resolutions of 
disapproval that I and many other members have introduced, and which you 
will shortly be considering. 

Four years ago, the House Foreign Affairs Committee established the 
Task Force on International Narcotics Control. During that time, we have 
examined in minute, sometimes excrutiating, detail the nature of our 
anti-narcotics efforts overseas. 

During 1986 and 1987, we held more than two dozen hearings on issues 
ranging from the role of the U.S. military and U.S. intelligence community 
in our narcotics efforts to the need for updated extradition treaties, and 
mutual legal assistance treaties to country-to-country reviews. . 

And I have with me two years worth of hearings that our committee--the 
Foreign Affairs Committee--has held through this task force on this subject 
alone. 

And our information, and my resolutions are based on the testimony 
that is contained in all of these transcripts--from the government, from 
witnesses, from other members of Congress, et cetera, including the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Rangel. 


We have met with innumerable foreign officials and U.S. Executive 
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branch officials in private sessions. Staff study missions have visited 
virtually every major producing annd trafficking country. 

In 1988 we had seven hearings, six of which related to the 
certification process, and covered every country from Micronesia to 
Morocco, and from Peru to Pakistan. 

We reviewed the GAO reports which we mandated in the 1986 omnibus 
anti-drug bill; and we reviewed annually the State Department's own 
International Narcotics Control Strategy Report, known as the INCSR report. 

We have, as you can see, compiled a considerable repository of facts. 

These resolutions of disapproval were not introduced lightly or 
frivolously, and frankly I take absolutely no pleasure in having had to 
introduce them. 

They represent a failure, first by the countries in question to 
cooperate with us; and second, by our own government in not being honest 
about the nature of the problems we face overseas. 

Neither are these resolutions the result of partisan politics, as you 
can see from the initial list of co-sponsors nor are they intended to cut 
off aid to poor countries. 

These resolutions are intended, rather, to ensure that the laws which 
we enact have meaning. 

Under the law Congress passed on a bipartisan basis in 1986, the 
President must certify on March 1 of each year that major drug-producing 
and major transit countries have "fully cooperated"--and that is the key 
phrase--"fully cooperated" with the United States in addressing narcotics 
problems in their territory. 

The nature of full cooperation is clearly defined in the statute. If 


they are producing countries, the president must give foremost 
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consideration to whether they have reduced production to the maximum degree 
possible. 

Secondly, they must have adequate anti-narcotics laws; and those laws 
must be implemented. Implementation is evidenced by seizures of drugs and 
illicit laboratories, and by arrest and prosecution of violators. 

Three, they must have taken steps to address money-laundering, as 
evidenced by enactment and enforcement of relevant laws, and a willingness 
to enter into treaties with us. 

Finally, they must prevent and punish corruption by government 
officials; and have taken the legal steps necessary to eliminate such 
corruption to the maximum extent possible. 

These are the requirements in the statute, not my interpretation--the 
literal requirements set forth in the statute. 

Should the President find that a country has not fully cooperated he 
has two choices. He may either de-certify, at which point certain 
sanctions take effect. Or he may find that other national interests merit 
certification, despite the failure to comply with the standards set forth 
in the law. 

In drafting this law we recognized that the Congress might not agree 
with the President's certification. In those cases, the law provides that 
Congress may enact a resolution of disapproval in essence disagreeing with 
the President. 

The President may then sign the resolution, veto it, or submit a new 
certification. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the law. It is precisely because I believe that 
our laws should have meaning that I have introduced these resolutions. It 


is quite clear from the hearings we have held, and from the State 
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Department's own report that the countries in question have not fully 
cooperated with us; and that it is incumbent upon us in the Congress to 
recognize that fact. 

The President could have certified these countries on national 
interest grounds. In one, Paraguay, he did certify on national interest 
grounds. 

That, I could have accepted for Bolivia and Peru. We all understand 
that narcotics is not the only issue in our bilateral relations, even 
though it is an extremely important me. 

Had the President said Peru has not fully cooperated with us, but 
other interests require its certification, I would not be here today. 

I would understand that kind of national agenda. Unfortunately, the 
State Department, or the President, or whoever else makes these decisions 
apparently did not read their own reports; correlate their own facts; get 
all the information that this Congress received before they made these 
certifications. 

The second reason for enactment of these resolutions is that 
experience has shown us the salutory effects of applying pressure to drug 
producing countries. 

In 1986 it was Congressionally imposed sanctions which led the 
Bolivians to undertake Operation Blast Furnace. In 1987, sanctions led to 
the first eradication program in Bolivia's history. 

Third, decertitication does have an impact. No nation enjoys being 
labeled as a drug trafficking haven. And the reaction of foreign leaders 
to these resolutions already has demonstrated their significant political 
impact. 


Fourth, enactment of these resolutions would finally enunciate that 
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the United States will not tolerate lip-service responses to drug traffic; 
and that we will not have a duplicitous policy. 

For the first time, we would be saying that whether you get aid from 
us or not, if you will not cooperate on drugs, or if your government is 
corrupted by drugs, and your army and your law enforcement agencies are 
corrupted, or involved in corruption, and your country is being used as a 
money laundering center, and production is rampant, and trafficking is 
rampant, then we will point it out to the rest of the world for whatever 
effect it may have. 

We demean the certification process, our own law, and our own 
anti-drug efforts, by certifying proven non-cooperators, like Paraguay. 

Finally, I think for the first time we would at least give the people 
in these countries--the people who really are concerned about the influence 
of drug-traffickers in their governments, the impact of drug abuse on their 
own children; the people who are tired of drug-related corruption; the 
people who would like to work with us, but who are frustrated by their own 
systems--the idea that we stand with them; that we are willing to draw a 
line, and not conveniently hide behind the excuses that seem to pass for 
full cooperation these days. 

The United States is supposed to stand for more than perpetuating 
narcocracies. 

Let me now turn to the countries is question. As I said earlier, they 
were not chosen out of a hat. We have carefully examined all the countries 
on the certification list, and a number of countries which are rot. 

I would be glad to explain to you why we did not include some of the 
other countries. | 


But the countries in question have demonstrated virtually 
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across-the-board lack of full cooperation in each of the areas specified by 
the law. And I cannot make this point strongly enough. 

It is not a question of having some cooperation. It is not a question 
of running a joint operation every once and a while. It is not a question 
of sending up airplanes to eradicate every so often. It is not a question 
of arresting a trafficker every once in a great while. The law is clear. 
There must be full cooperation. 

You will hear much from the Executive branch about the marvelous 
cooperation we have received. The record clearly shows that there has not 
been full cooperation as required by the law from these countries. The GAO 
reports show it; the Task Force hearings show it; the State Department's 
own report shows it. These countries have proven to us by their actions 
that they are not entitled to "full cooperation" certifications. We owe it 
to the people in those countries, and to our own citizens, to tell them the 
truth. 

You will hear that the allegations of corruption cannot be confirmed. 
I would remind you that this Congress was told repeatedly, for almost two 
decades, and as recently as six months ago, that we could not confirm 
General Noriega's involvement in drug trafficking. We know that the 
corruption in these countries is massive and endemic. The State Department 
own report concedes this. 

You also will hear, no doubt, about the dire consequences of 
decertification. I personally do not believe that there will be much of a 
down side from these governments. I do not know what more they can do to 
us. Can Peru grow more drugs? Probably, but they have been doing that 
each year despite our aid--production has doubled in the past four years. 


Will the government of Bolivia fall if we force the President to tell the 
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truth? We were told that it would when we imposed sanctions in 1986 and 
1987, but the government survived. 

I hope that the pronouncements of the United States Congress would 
finally force other countries into believing that they can in fact join 
with us because we are not going to be hypocrites any longer, and that when 
we say something, we mean what we say. As a parent, I learned I learned a 
long time ago that you cannot send mixed messages to your children. I do 
not think worldwide you can send mixed messages either. If we rant and 
rave at these countries, and then let them carry out business as usual, and 
accept these "full cooperation" certifications, what kind of message do we 
send? 

It is time for the United States Congress to stand up and take the 
political lead. We cannot rely on the President solely to make these 
determinations. If we continue to permit the Noriegas of the world to run 
our foreign policy because the executive branch is ioo timid to take them 
on, then we share the blame. We are then accomplices to those who are 
poisoning our children in the streets. The President retains the right to 
veto some or all these resolutions, or to resubmit national interest 
certifications. But we owe it to ourselves to be honest and to approve 
these decertifications. 

Mr. Chairman, I have included in my statement specific examples of 
the lack of full cooperation of Bolivia, Paraguay and Peru, as well as a 
summary of the task force's oversight activities for the past two years. I 


would be glad to answer any questions you may have. 
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Bolivia 


Bolivia is the second largest producer of coca leaf in the world, with 
more than 40,000 hectares (100,000 acres) of coca under production. 

Despite much talk of Bolivia's courageous stand in allowing the presence of 
U.S. military forces during "Operation Blast Furnace" in 1986, the fact 
remains that it is not even illegal to grow coca in Bolivia. Despite 
repeated promises by successive governments to outlaw non-traditional coca 
growing (80$ of the crop), the necessary laws have never been enacted. 

This means that Bolivia is in violation of its international treaty 
obligations as a signatory to the 1961 Single Convention, under which it is 
required to distinguish between licit and illicit coca. 

A "voluntary" program of eradication (which the U.S. is funding) 
eradicated 1,000 hectares of coca in 1987--an improvement over the 200 
hectares eradicated in 1986, but still only 2.5$ of total production, since 
coca production between 1985 and 1987 increased by 15$. Nor does it meet 
the 2,000 hectares a year target we were promised by Bolivia in 1983 (never 
achieved). Meanwhile, U.S. aid has almost doubled-- in fiscal year 1985 in 
was $44 million, while in fiscal year 1987 it was $80 million. 

Seizures of coca paste (a primitive form of cocaine) were likewise 
unimpressive. Although the State Department estimates that 200 metric tons 
of coca paste was produced for export by Bolivia, Bolivian authorities 
managed to seize only five metric tons and to destroy only 22 cocaine 
laboratories. 

As for prosecutions, according to the State Department Bolivian 
narcotics control programs are hampered by "an unwillingness or inability 
to enforce narcotics laws". To the best of our knowledge, no major 
trafficker has ever been successfully prosecuted in Bolivia. Like many 
other Latin American nations, Bolivia also refuses to extradite its 
citizens to the United States for prosecution. Corruption is endemic; 
according to a former U.S. military adviser to the Bolivian anti-narcotics 
unit, it completely undermined U.S. efforts to stop illicit drug production 
and trafficking. 

Sanctions have proven effective in the past in spurring Bolivia to 
greater action: in 1986, when Congressionally-imposed sanctions were 
looming on Bolivia, authorities permitted "Operation Blast Furnace". In 
1987, when Congressionally-imposed sanctions were again on the horizon, 
Bolivia began its first serious eradication campaign. Humanitarian funds, 
food assistance, anti-narcotics aid, and Child Survival Funds are exempted 
from the sanctions imposed by this resolution of disapproval. 
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Peru 


Peru is the world's largest producer of coca leaf, with more than 
110,000 hectares (250,000 acres) under production by the State Department's 
"conservative" estimate. This is almost double the amount estimated to 
have been produced in 1984 (60,000 hectares). Meanwhile, Peru's 
eradication effort--the first and initially one of the most successful--has 
dropped from 4,830 hectares eradicated in 1985 to virtually no eradication 
(only 355 hectares in 1987). 

Seizures likewise were negligible--400 metric tons of coca leaf out of 
almost 110,000 metric tons produced, and only .03 tons of cocaine out of 15 
metric tons produced. 

No major traffickers have been successfully prosecuted in Peru, 
despite this massive industry. 

Concerned Members of Congress have long been sympathetic to Peru, 
first because of its impressive efforts in the mid-1980's, and then because 
of the fierce insurgency campaign it has been battling from the Sendero 
Luminoso and the Tupac Amaru. However, the virtual halt of meaningful 
anti-narcotics actions, combined with persistent corruption, has led to 
questions about the commitment of the Government to effectively address 
coca production and trafficking through Peru. 

Peru is scheduled to receive some $42 million in fiscal year 1988; of 
this amount, food aid, humanitarian assistance, Child Survival Funds, and 
anti-narcotics aid would be unaffected. 


Paraquay 


Paraguay is now both a major marijuana producer (3,000 metric tons per 
year) and a major transit point far cocaine (according to the State 
Department, more than a ton of cocaine passes through Paraguay each year). 
In addition, State believes that Paraguay is a "significant 
money-laundering location for narcotics traffickers due to lax government 
controls". Foreign narcotics money reportedly is being used to purchase 
land and property in Paraguay. Further, Paraguayan laws do not permit 
asset seizure, conspiracy, control of precursor chemicals, undercover 
operations, electronic surveillance, and plea bargaining, while Paraguayan 
sentences for drug trafficking are among the most lenient in the world. 
Enforcement of the law--such as it is--is impossible for Paraguayan police 
in the Chaco region, where cocaine laboratories are strongly suspected, 
since Paraguayan military authorities control that area. 

Most significant, however, is involvement by Paraguayan officials in 
narcotics trafficking activities. For detailed information, Members are 
urged to consult the classified transcript of the Committee's hearing on 
Paraguay in October, 1987. However, the State Department's own report 
suggests a link between recent cocaine seizures in other countries and 
Paraguayan officials. 

The State Department recognized the weak basis for certifying Paraguay 
on "full cooperation" grounds, and instead granted Paraguay a "national 
interest" certification. The "vital national interest" cited is, 
ironically, the narcotics issue itself. The waiver was granted "to 
determine more precisely the scope of the problem and the willingness of 
Paraguay's officials to cooperate with DEA cn drug investigations. It is 
noted that Paraguay has given drug intelligence to U.S. officials", 
according to the certification. 

Experience suggests that other officials--most notably, General 
Noriega--have also been "willing to cooperate with DEA" and have "given us 
drug intelligence" while playing us for suckers. Sufficient evidence 
exists of Paraguayan complicity in the drug trade to merit full 
decertification. Paraguay receives virtually no direct aid from the United 
States other than a recent $200,000 anti-narcotics grant. 
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TASK FORCE OVERSIGHT OP NARCOTICS ISSUES 


January 27: Recent developments in Colombia 


March 3: 


March 9: 

March 10: 
March 15: 
March 17: 


March 22: 


1987 


March 5: 


Worldwide narcotics review/review of the 1988 International 
Narcotics Control Strategy Report 

Review of certifications for the Caribbean 

Review of certifications for Central America 

Review of certifications in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa 
Review of certifications for South America 


Continued review of certifications for South America 


Worldwide review of narcotics control programs 


May 7: The role of intelligence in narcotics enforcement 


March 18: 
May 12: 

June 30/ 
July 15: 
July 15/ 
July 21: 


July 29: 


Review of Latin American narcotics control developments 


Narcotics efforts in the Bahamas and the Caribbean 


U.S. narcotics control efforts in Southeast Asia 


Bolivia (executive sessions) 


GAO review of U.S. narcotics control programs 


October 7: Review of State Department's midyear update 


October 29: Review of extradition treaties and Mutual Legal 


Assistance Treaties 
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November 4: Paraguay (classified) 


GAO REVIENS REQUESTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


"U.S.-Mexico Opium Poppy and Marijuana Aerial Eradication Program" 
January, 1988 

"River Patrol Craft for the Government of Bolivia" 
February 1988 

"U.S. International Narcotics Control Activities" 


March 1988 


STAFF STUDY MISSIONS 


"U.S. Narcotics Control Efforts in the Caribbean" 
December 1987 

"U.S. Narcotics Control Efforts Overseas--A Continuing Assessment" 
1986 

"U.S. Narcotics Control Efforts Overseas--An Assessment" 


1985 
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TESTIMONY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY ANN B. WROBLESKI 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS MATTERS 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
to 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND FINANCE 


HOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE 


May 5, 1988 


MR. CHAIRMAN: 


The Department welcomes this opportunity to review with the Subcommittee 
the rationales for the President's decisions on certification with respect to Mexico, 
the Bahamas, Bolivia, Peru and Paraguay. 


Clearly, the Administration and various Members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have differences of opinion on what constitutes cooperation, and, under 
what circumstances we should resort to a national interest certification, or deny 
certification. The President has certified Mexico, the Bahamas, Bolivia and Peru, 
and given a national interest certification to Paraguay. The resolutions now before 
the Banking Committee propose that all five should be denied certification, under 
Titles II and IX of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, as you know, deferred action on Mexico and the Bahamas, and approved the 
resolutions on Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay. We hope to persuade the Banking 
Committee to sustain the President's determinations. 


There is no quick fix for the disagreement we have on certification. Congress 
has established a pass-fail system, which is driven by the concept of "fully 
cooperating" -- a term that cannot be uniformly defined in Congress, much less 
between Congress and the Administration. It is not possible, given the realities of 
narcotics control, and the political, economic, and social dynamics of these 
countries and their governments, to establish a single system of measures that can 
be applied to all countries. Nor, I submit, was that the intent of the many people, 
on the Hill and in the Administration, who worked on the critical 1983, 1985 and 
1986 amendments to Section 481. 


The law allows for variable findings. In determining the maximum achievable 
reduction, we are directed to consider the climatic, geographic, political, economic 
and social factors that affect production, as well as the nature of the drug 
production problem. In determining cooperation on production, or whether a country 
has taken the necessary legal and law enforcement measures to eliminate 
cultivation, trafficking and money laundering, the President considers actions taken 
in the preceding year, and plans for the succeeding year. 


The President's decisions reflect the variable, real-world situations we 
encounter. In this context, full cooperation in crop control and enforcement can 
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have quite different outcomes. 


For example, Bolivia does not have the same structural capability as Mexico. 
Mexico is not under siege like Colombia or Peru. Panama and Haiti have ranking 
leaders under U.S. indictment, but corruption is a factor throughout the narcotics 
world. 


Just as we used the sanctions in Section 611 to press Bolivia on beginning coca 
eradication during the summer of 1987, we have used the 481 process, especially the 
prospect of denial of certification, to good advantage. We might have achieved the 
high total of 23 countries eradicating without Section 481, although that is in some 
doubt, but the fact that these eradication programs have expanded and more 
countries are agreeing to chemical eradication is a testament, in part, to this law. 


Before any Member votes to overturn the President's decisions, we would ask 
you to consider what will be gained or lost. 


Will decertification improve the Mexican program? If your intent is to send a 
signal, I submit that the President has done that, through the unusual device of 
giving certification accompanied by a special justification statement which 
immediately put the Mexican government on notice. The Mexican government is 
well aware that we considered all three options before reaching a final decision. 
This is a program that, for all its problems, has worked and will work again. We 
have not achieved all of our mutual objectives, but progress was made in 1987 and 
will continue in 1988. 


The Bahamas has responded affirmatively to every U.S. proposal for 
implementing on expanding narcotics interdiction programs. An MLAT has been 
negotiated, which should overcome one criticism on money laundering. A special 
investigative unit is probing corruption, another area of critical U.S. concern. Now, 
in 1988, there are plans for increasing unilateral actions, a third area of concern. 
The Government of the Bahamas does indeed cooperate. 


Bolivia has finally begun crop eradication, and should reach the 1,800 hectare 
goal before the August deadline. The gain has been modest, but, we have been 
trying since 1972 to get any eradication in the Chapare, and now President Paz 
Estenssoro has given us a program. It's not ideal but it's working -- despite 
enormous economic, political and social pressures. Bolivia vividly illustrates the 
problems created when Congress tries to manage our programs through sanctions 
and,earmarks. We wanted as much as $30 million in 1988 Economic Support Funds 
for Bolivia; at minimum, we wanted $15 million in ESF. Instead, Congress 
earmarked an additional $7.7 million in INM funds, totally skewing our budget plan. 
We need for Congress to work with us on Bolivia, not confound us. 


Peru, like Colombia, is under siege -- by traffickers, by the Sendero Luminoso, 
and by the MRTA. Without question, we are disappointed that Peru only eradicated 
355 hectares in 1987. But, to deny Peru certification argues that we received no 
cooperation and that is simply not the case. Peru pushed forward on Operation 
Condor, its interdiction campaign, and gave recognition that its manual eradication 
efforts are not sufficient by cooperating on the testing of herbicides to destroy coca 
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bushes. We are completing our analysis and, when a safe, effective herbicide has 
been identified and approved for widespread use by Peru, herbicidal spraying will 
begins and eradication totals will rise quickly. 


We share concerns about Paraguay. Marijuana production has reportedly 
passed the 3,000 metric ton level, while cocaine trafficking is expanding. Coloring 
our concerns are multiple reports indicating corruption at various levels of the 
government. The government has pledged cooperation with the new DEA office. 
Our decision is to give Paraguay a national interest certification; containing 
narcotics trafficking is our interest. We will provide a special report on Paraguay to 
Congress as part of our submission of the 2013 report which is now in the final 
clearance process. 


In announcing their resolutions, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee Task Force noted that Colombia has been making a valiant effort, 
despite the violence unleashed by the Medellin cartel and others against members of 
the judiciary, the cabinet, other parts of the government, the media and even 
private citizens. The dilemna we face -- the limits on our options -- is vividly 
underscored in Colombia and in several other countries. What can we do in 
countries like Afghanistan where we have no political access? What can we do in 
countries like Burma where the central government does not control the narcotics 
growing territory? What can we do in countries like Colombia where the normal 
processes of government have been halted or restricted by well-armed. 
well-financed gangs? 


What we can do is push forward with eradication, and interdiction and 
laboratory suppression, to the limits of each country's capability and our mutual 
resources. We can train police and paramilitary units to be more efficient, and 
within limits of our laws, we can equip them. We can offer economic and other 
support, again limited by budget restrictions. We can press for extradition and 
mutual legal assistance treaties, and adoption of more progressive laws, such as 
asset forfeiture and seizure. We can brandish the certification process, making 
unmistakable through the INCSR where we expect improvements. We can 
incorporate those expectations into our agreements, as we are doing this year, on 
the basis of operating plans we now require from posts. We can withhold aid, 
selectively, as we did from Bolivia in 1987, and send a signal to all of the others 
with whom we are dissatisfied. We can, where the evidence warrants, deny 
certification as we did to Panama. 


We have done all of these things -- and the results are there. What we cannot 
do is implement these programs ourselves. There are political, legal and practical 
limits on our use of enforcement agents and our military. 


We can and must do more. Eradication programs are increasing in number and 
scope, but we remain deeply troubled by the continued expansion of global 
production, as demand from other societies pushes up cultivation levels. There is no 
higher priority in our program than initiating a broad-based program of coca 
eradication. There is renewed determination to break up these cartels. 


This is an agonizingly slow process. It will not be helped by denying 
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certification to these countries. 


With that background, Mr. Chairman, let me proceed to a review of each of 
the five countries. 


THE BAHAMAS 


The Bahamian government has demonstrated its readiness and willingness to 
cooperate on narcotics matters. New U.S. funded interdiction programs, projects, 
equipment and manpower have been officially encouraged and welcomed by the 
GCOB. The Police and Defence Forces have cooperated in joint interdiction 
operations and investigations. Under the forceful leadership of the Attorney 
General, who has assumed direct responsibility for the Police and Defence Forces, 
the highly satisfactory cooperation at the operational level has become even better. 


A joint drug task force was initiated, pursuant to statute, and is working 
effectively. There was a high-level of continuing cooperation with OPBAT, which 
expanded in 1987 to seven-day, 24-hour coverage from three separate stations, and 
a sharp increase in seizures. The Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty was signed. Other 
improvements included the addition of another radar balloon and training for a new 
investigative unit of the Bahamian police. 


The Bahamas, like most source and transit countries, must do more to curb 
narcotics-related corruption, not only among rank-and-file enforcement officers 
but among GCOB officials at all levels of government. Greater effort must also be 
made to arrest and prosecute major traffickers. Moreover, while there has been 
genuinely good cooperation with U.S. agencies on US-operated enforcement 
initiatives such as OPBAT, cooperation in the past has been largely limited to those 
US-directed efforts, and, we therefore applaud plans for establishing a DEA-type 
investigative capability. 


Despite the very positive operational relationship and an official climate of 
cooperation, narcotics-related corruption remains a major problem in The Bahamas. 
The inability of the GCOB to deal effectively with narcotics corruption has fostered 
a situation in which it appears that corrupt enforcement officers are not being 
rigorously investigated and prosecuted. 


The police have organized an internal corruption unit which reports directly to 
the Deputy Police Commissioner, and a number of cases have reportedly been 
investigated and presented to him for action. Recently proposed legislation would 
require mandatory drug testing of Police and Defence force personnel. 


The issue of narcotics trafficking receives a high level of public attention 
from a population that is also sensitive to the corruption issue. An important issue 
in the 1987 Bahamian general elections was narcotics trafficking and related 
problems of corruption. The opposition Free National Movement and the ruling 
Progressive Liberal Party (PLP) traded allegations of official corruption; each 
blamed the other for the prevalence of narcotics trafficking in The Bahamas. 
Despite the allegations, the PLP won a clear-cut general election victory in June 
1987. 
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Seizures of marijuana and cocaine in The Bahamas increased by 300 percent in 
1987 as compared to 1986. The increase in seizures is largely attributable to new 
U.S. interdiction resources provided for by the 1986 Omnibus Drug Act and put into 
operation in 1987. In 1986, OPBAT's joint U.S.- Bahamian interdiction teams seized 
5.6 tons of marijuana and 7,276 pounds of cocaine. By December 22, 1987, OPBAT 
had seized 146.5 tons of marijuana and 24,860 pounds of cocaine in The Bahamas and 
its surrounding waters. There were over 1,400 arrests for narcotics violations in The 
Bahamas in 1987. Of those arrests, 167 were the result of OPBAT operations. 


Banking laws and regulations have made money laundering more difficult in 
The Bahamas. Absence of control over laundering money through purchases of goods 
and services makes it difficult to measure accurately the extent of money 
laundering in the country. However, U.S. officials believe that large amounts of 
drug money continue to enter the Bahamian economy. 


Our annual report chapter on the Bahamas includes a month-by-month 
summary which shows how cooperation at the operational level was translated into 
action in 1987. 


There have been several meetings of the Task Force created by Sec. 3301 of 
the Anti-Drug Act, the most recent February 5. Ambassador Hallett and Attorney 
General Adderley and others engaged in frank and useful exchange several issues, 
including at the GCOB's request, joint development of a long-term strategy for 
narcotics enforcement. 


Summary Assessment 


On balance, the situation in the Bahamas is mixed. We get good to excellent 
cooperation on many initiatives -- especially OPBAT -- and the Bahamas is still the 
only nation which permits hot pursuit. There are plans and programs moving off the 
drawing-board which should improve cooperation. Cooperation has been limited in 
the past to Bahamanians assisting the United States in those actions we want to 
undertake in its territory; and there are positive indications of unilateral action in 
1988. We remain frustrated by its lack of enforcement and prosecution against 
major traffickers and by the slowness with which the Bahamas addresses the long 
recognized need to curb official corruption. 


The dramatic increase in narcotics seizures during 1987 was impressive. 
However, much more needs to be done in order to discourage traffickers from 
operating in The Bahamas. Energetic enforcement of tough new anti-drug laws is 
needed, and unilateral interdiction efforts by Bahamian law enforcement personne] 
need to be strengthened. The current legislation, if fully and fairly enforced, could 
go far toward addressing many of the judicial and financial problems hampering 
interdiction efforts. The lack of meaningful enforcement of current statutes raises 
questions about actual impact of any new laws. 


A Bahamian Government proposal to create an additional special drug court 
(one was set up last year), if properly implemented, should expedite the handling of 
narcotics cases and provide some measure of consistent and reasonable sentencing 
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for major offenders. The GCOB is reportedly considering the creation of a special 
narcotics prosecutor to relieve overburdened and outmatched police officers of the 
task. 


Nonetheless, the situation is better this year than last and there are clear 
indications that many Bahamians, including several officials at the highest level, are 
cooperating to the best of their ability. The decision to certify the Bahamas is 
based upon these principal factors of proven cooperation and our desire to 
strengthen the hands of those in the Bahamas who clearly wish to do more. 


MEXICO 


Mexico remains the largest single country source for heroin and marijuana 
entering the United States, and serves as a major transit route for U.S. cocaine 
imports. Mexico has a broad-based anti-narcotics program, including crop 
eradication, interdiction of shipments, suppression of laboratories, and efforts to 
increase public awareness. The Mexican government has committed its military as 
well as its police force to the anti-drug campaign. In all probability, this is the 
most extensive commitment of personnel and materiel of any country with which we 
cooperate. 


Although the Mexican authorities eradicated greater quantities of marijuana. 
net production increased in 1987. The number of hectares of opium poppy 
eradicated increased marginally in 1987, but also failed to reduce net production. 
Nevertheless, assisted by our international narcotics control program, the PGR has 
made a serious effort to improve its aerial eradication program. Measures already 
taken include an intensified pilot training program and improved benefits for pilots 
and aircraft support staff, as well as the addition of 14 new Bell 206 helicopters for 
its eradication fleet. 


While it is true that the Government of Mexico has not yet addressed all 
allegations of official corruption in a systematic fashion, Mexican officials 
recognize the problem and are intensifying efforts to combat narcotics corruption. 
For example, Mexican law enforcement authorities have investigated a number of 
government officials, including investigations or arrests of several municipal 
officials in Chihuahua when it was discovered they were involved in growing 70 
hectares of marijuana. As is well known, corruption exists wherever drug 
traffickers operate. 


Moreover, senior Mexican officials increasingly recognize that the growing 
influence of narcotics trafficking organizations poses a threat to government 
authority. At the recent Mazatlan summit with President Reagan, President de la 
Madrid publicly articulated his belief that drug trafficking is a national security 
threat. Since that meeting, President de la Madrid has also established a 
cabinet-level task force to coordinate anti-drug efforts. 


The Mexicans significantly increased seizures of poppy derivatives, marijuana 
and cocaine. They dismantled nineteen heroin and cocaine laboratories in 1986 and 
1987, even though the characteristics of the labs found in Mexico make their 
discovery extremely difficult. Mexico also cooperated in returning some fugitives 
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to the United States. In 1987 Mexico disrupted the networks of several traffickers. 
They arrested a number of Class I violators, including Jaime Herrera and his son who 
allegedly control an enormous heroin trafficking organization which has distribution 
networks in Chicago and California. The Mexican Government is now able to seize 
the assets of traffickers. The new, recently occupied PGR headquarters was 
financed entirely through seized trafficker assets. 


To improve joint law enforcement cooperation, Mexico signed and ratified a 
Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty and agreed to cooperate with Operation Alliance in 
exchanging information and in designing operations in which Mexico and the U.S. 
will carry out actions on their respective sides of the border. Recently there have 
been some significant steps in Mexico's cooperation with U.S. prosecutions related 
to the murder of DEA agent Camarena. Caro Quintero, Fonseca Carillo and more 
than 60 other defendants remain in jail and are being prosecuted in Mexican courts 
for this heinous crime. 


Because of the unstable nature of the Mexican peso, Mexican banks are an 
unattractive base for large-scale money laundering operations. Nevertheless, we 
are concerned about the prospect of narcotics profits being funnelled into legitimate 
businesses. The recent arrest by Mexican police of bankers and customs officials in 
Baja California on money laundering charges demonstrates the problem exists, but 
we do not have evidence indicating that the problem has reached the extremely 
serious levels experienced elsewhere. 


Despite this recent arrest we are also concerned that Mexican law 
enforcement institutions lack the investigative and prosecutorial resources to attack 
this crime. The recently signed Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty may help and should 
aid future cooperation on U.S. investigations and prosecutions of money laundering 
offenses. Once this treaty is ratified by our Senate, we hope that past impediments 
to cooperation on money laundering issues such as bank secrecy laws can be 
surmounted. 


Summary Assessment 


The overall assessment is that Mexico's effort, although substantial, has not 
kept pace with the increased flow of drugs, and is below the level of efficiency and 
effect of which it is capable. While appreciative of the efforts that have been made 
by the Government of Mexico, and taking full note of Mexican casualties, the United 
States nevertheless believes that greater effort and improved results are both 
possible and necessary. This was the message sent by President Reagan. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivia initiated a coca eradication program in August, 1987, in accordance 
with a new U.S.-Bolivian narcotics control agreement. By year's end Bolivian 
narcotics control personnel had destroyed 1,000 hectares out of 1,800 hectares 
targeted for voluntary eradication in the year ending August, 1988. Eradication is 
being carried out under a first-ever program which permits cash payments to 
participating farmers, and development assistance to villages and areas which 
eradicate substantial hectarage. The critical assessment of Bolivia will come in 
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August, 1988. Under the agreement the Bolivian Government must demonstrate 
compliance with first year voluntary eradication goals and be prepared to begin 
involuntary eradication. U.S. assistance and training considerably improved the 
enforcement capability of the Bolivian Police, which seized six tons of cocaine 
products and destroyed more than a thousand processing sites. There were few 
arrests or prosecutions, however, and corruption, exacerbated by economic 
conditions, remains an endemic problem. Although some Bolivians are significantly 
involved in international trafficking, Bolivia is not regarded as a money laundering 
center. 


Summary Assessment 


Narcotics control is still in its infancy in Bolivia. But, cooperation with the 
U.S. - and that is the test here - was genuine and sufficient to warrant our 
encouragement. 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguay is a major marijuana producing and trafficking country, harvesting 
an estimated 3,000 tons of marijuana annually, most of which is shipped to Brazil 
and Argentina. There is evidence of cocaine refining and trafficking from Bolivia. 
There are also indications that officials of the Stroessner government and the 
Colorado party are involved in the trafficking. More information should become 
available following the reopening this past January of DEA's office in Asuncion. 
Paraguay appears to have become a significant money laundering location for 
narcotics traffickers. On the most elementary level, every year millions of dollars 
change hands in Paraguay when cash (which may well derive from narcotics sales) is 
exchanged for vehicles stolen in Brazil and Argentina. On an intermediate level, 
there are reports that foreign narcotics money is being used to purchase land and 
property in Paraguay. On a more sophisticated level, foreign currencies are freely 
convertible and the government exercises little control over the large number of 
foreign exchange houses. The government also exercises little control over nearly 
20 different banking organizations, most of which are involved in freewheeling 
domestic and foreign exchange operations. This lax control may encourage the 
growing use of Paraguay to launder narcotics money. 


Summary Assessment 


Sixty days has not produced a major turnaround in Paraguay, but it does 
indicate that the offers of cooperation are genuine. We do indeed have a national 
intéYest in seeing narcotics control succeed in Paraguay. 


PERU 


Peru continues to be the world's foremost producer of coca leaf, with 1987 
production rising to about 109,000 metric tons. Enforcement efforts continue to be 
hampered by the terrorist acts of the traffickers, and violence from political 
insurgent groups such as Sendero Luminoso and the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement (MRTA). U.S. Government-provided aircraft were used to support an 
expanded interdiction effort, which had mixed results. The same daunting obstacles 
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kept the eradication program from reaching the projected goal of 6,000 hectares. 
The Government of Peru continues to show a strong willingness to cooperate in 
eliminating coca production and drug trafficking. Peru is not considered a 
significant money laundering center. The Civil Guard and the Investigative Police 
enforce asset forfeiture and seizure statutes. 


SUMMARY 

The high promise of the 1985-86 eradication effort has been sharply negated 
by traffickers and terrorist violence. Yet, Peru presses gamely on its determination 
to achieve control exemplified by its testing of anti-coca herbecides. Here again, 
the correct U.S. decision is to encourage, not reject. 


End 3233F 
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STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OB STATE 
PRESENTED BY ROBERT GELBARD 


WHY MEXICO SHOULD NOT BE DECERTIFIED 


If the Congress overturns the President's "full 
cooperation" certification, the political impact in Mexico will 
be devastating to U.S. interests. 


Although the Mexican Government would continue to 
fight the drug traffic on its own, it is clear that 
they would terminate U.S. ties to their aerial 
eradication program and reject the $14.5 million in 
direct anti-drug aid we currently provide. 


The ability of the DEA to operate efficiently in 
Mexico might also be impaired. The result could be an 
increase in the flow of drugs to the United States. 


Every aspect of our relationship with Mexico, 
including trade, investment, immigration and vital 
border-area cooperation, would be adversely affected 
for the next six-year presidential term and beyond. 


The U.S. would become a major issue in Mexico's 
current election campaign, and a more constructive 
bilateral relationship would become politically 
impossible for the next Mexican president. The 
political left and other elements in Mexico opposed to 
closer ties to the U.S. would get a strong new lease 
on life. 


The above results can be expected even if sanctions 
are not applied. And a presidential veto will only 
partially offset the adverse impact. 


Moreover, the President's certification decision was just 
and fully defensible. While we fault Mexican efforts in some 


areas, 


that does not mean we should overlook the substantial 


nature of their contribution and their many recent actions. 


Drug seizures in 1987 were up sharoly, and crop. 
eradication increased. 


60 percent of the Mexican Attorney General's budget 
and 25% of Mexico's military are deployed in the drug 


war. Many. have been killed in anti-drug operations. 
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9,800 persons were arrested for drug trafficking in 


1987, including nine major (Class 1) violators. 


More than 60 people are in jail and standing trial for 
the 1985 murder of DEA agent Enrique Camarena. 


Mexico signed and ratified a Mutual Legal Assistance 
Treaty in December, our first with a Latin American 
nation, to facilitate law enforcement cooperation. 


Mexico and the US have agreed to cooperative border 

drug interdiction, each country operating within its 
own territory, and to extensive information exchange 
on movements of traffickers. 
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FOR DISCUSSION OF THE ISSUE 


The Mexican Government has undertaken substantial steps 
in cooperation with us to combat drug trafficking. Despite 
this, both production and trafficking have been gaining 
ground. The decision to accompany the President's 


certification with a special justification statement was 


predicated on our belief that we should send a strongly 
worded message to Mexico. In addition, President Reagan 
personally conveyed such a message to President de la Madrid 
at their February meeting in Mazatlan. All subsequent talks 
with the Mexicans make clear that this message was received 
and understood. 


The political impact of a Congressional disapproval of 
the President's certification of full cooperation could be 
devastating to U.S. interests. Although the Mexican 
Government would continue to fight drug trafficking on its 
own, we believe Mexico would, at a minimum, terminate U.S. 
ties to their aerial eradication program and reject the $14.5 
million in direct U.S. anti-drug assistance currently 
provided. The ability of the Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) to operate effectively in Mexico might also be 
impaired. A sharp reduction in the U.S. role could 
significantly reduce the efficiency of Mexican efforts, 
resulting in the flow of even more drugs to the United 
States. 


The United States has a qreat deal at stake in the 
outcome of the contest between government and traffickers in 
Mexico. Failure to counter the disturbing and increasing 
presence of well-armed international trafficking networks in 
Mexico would jeopardize the very stability of our southern 
neighbor. 


Clearly, Mexican concern about drugs is increasing. 
During the February Presidential summit in Mazatlan, Mexico, 
President de la Madrid was highly responsive to our 
concerns. He declared drugs a national security concern for 
Mexico and two weeks later appointed a new Cabinet-level 
committee, headed by Mexico's Attorney General and 
Secretaries of Government and Health, to coordinate Mexico's 
anti-drug efforts. 


The current Mexican Presidential campaign also reflects 
a qrowing Mexican concern about the effects on their own 
society of the drug trade. Candidates of major Mexican 
political parties have spoken out strongly against drugs. 
The dominant PRI party's candidate, Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari, has cited drug trafficking as a cancer in Mexican 
society and has pledged to strengthen drug penalties, 
prosecution and prevention if he is elected. Manuel 
Clouthier, candidate of the largest opposition party, the 
PAN, has also stressed the importance to Mexico of dealing 
with the drug problem. 
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This evidence of increasing Mexican political concern 
about drugs is buttressed by the positive actions taken by the 
Government of Mexico. Despite a six year old economic crisis, 
last year the Attorney General's Office of Mexico (the lead 
agency in the war against drugs) spent 60 percent of its budget 
to fight drugs. The Mexican military deployed 25 percent of 
its forces in the drug war. The loss of life in these efforts 
has been substantial, with 36 civilian personnel and an unknown 
number of military personnel killed in anti-drug operations 
since 1982. 


These sacrifices have produced results. Last year Mexico 
succeeded in increasing overall narcotic crop eradication 
totals over the previous year--marijuana by 26 percent and 
opium poppy by six percent. Efforts are being made by the U.S. 
and the Mexican Attorney General's Office to address the 
eradication program problems described in the report recently 
published by the General Accounting Office (GAO) on the joint 
program. Drug interdiction reached record levels in 1987, with 
seizures of cocaine up 75 percent, of opium derivatives 12 
percent and of marijuana 104 percent over 1986 levels. 


Drug trafficking arrests, including the incarceration of 
nine major narcotics violators, increased significantly last 
year. More than 60 people are in jail and standing trial for 
the 1985 murder of DEA Special Agent Enrique Camarena. While 
the judicial process may appear to be slow to us, it appears to 
be following a course that is normal to Mexico for such 
complicated and extensive cases. 


Improvements have also been made in Mexican legal codes. 
Five years ago, authorities could only confiscate the direct 
instruments of the the drug trade and not the traffickers' 
earnings. Now those earnings can be seized and the Mexican 
government has recycled proceeds from confiscated traffickers' 
assets into anti-narcotics efforts. 


Congressman Smith, in introducing the resolutions to 
overturn the Mexican certification, referred to the statement 
by the U.S. Customs Service in the Mexico chapter of the INCSR 
which says that the single most important factor which 
undermines effective narcotics cooperation with Mexico is the 
level of official corruption within the Mexican government. 
While corruption is a significant factor which must be 
addressed more effectively, other factors have also led to the 
drug production and trafficking increases we have seen in 
Mexico. We believe that there are a variety of factors at work 
which combine to make it necessary for the Government of Mexico 
to increase their already substantial efforts. Among the most 
important of these are the serious economic problems which 
plague Mexico. In addition, the traffickers themselves have 
become much more sophisticated in cultivation and growing 
techniques. 
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While we have some information regarding money laundering, 
Mexico is not generally considered to be an attractive location 
to launder funds. The banking system procedures, as well as 
the instability of the Mexican peso, deter traffickers from 
depositing the customary large sums of dollars in Mexican 
banks. Dollar currency is normally laundered through Panama or 
offshore banks in the Caribbean. 


Finally, bilateral cooperation has expanded. In December 
1987 Mexico signed and ratified a Mutual Legal Assistance 
Treaty--our first with a Latin American nation--to facilitate 
cooperation against drug traffickers and other criminals. In 
December, Mexico and the U.S. agreed to plan complementary 
border interdiction operations and to exchange information on 
the movements of aircraft and traffickers. 


Given these efforts on the part of Mexico to reduce 
production and trafficking of drugs, and the positive Mexican 
response to the Presidents' February meeting, we are convinced 
that now is not the time to punish or castigate the Mexicans 
for not winning the war against drugs. President Reagan set 
forth a strong agenda for improving the program. Now we need 


to strengthen our bilateral relationship through cooperation on 
those improvements. 


MEXICO'S IMPORTANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 


O SECURE, STABLE, AND FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR ON OUR 2,000 MILE 
BORDER 


For over 60 years Mexico has been a stable, friendly and 
non-militarized neighbor, posing no national security or 
military threat to U.S. 


O THIRD LARGEST EXPORT MARKET 


Mexico has been the third-largest market for U.S. exports, 
following only Canada and Japan, for a number of years. 

In 1987 Mexico took 6 percent of U.S. exports ($15 
billion). 


O RELIABLE SUPPLIER OF ENERGY AND STRATEGIC MINERALS 


Mexico possesses the fourth-largest oil reserves in the 

world and provided 14 percent (640,000 barrels per day) of 
our crude oil imports in 1987. It is second only to South 
Africa as our most important source of strategic materials. 
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O SITE OF $10 BILLION IN DIRECT U.S. INVESTMENT 


Hundreds of major U.S. companies operate in Mexico, such 
as General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, General Electric, IBM, 
and General Mills. 


O MAJOR DEBTOR NATION 


Mexico's $105 billion foreign debt ranks it second behind 
Brazil among LDC debtor countries. Mexico has been 
consistent in maintaining a responsible, non-confron- 
tational approach to its foreign debt, a large part of 
which is held by U.S. commercial banks (approximately $25 
billion) and U.S. government agencies. 


O ELEVENTH MOST POPULOUS NATION AND MAJOR SOURCE OF 
IMMIGRATION 


Mexico's population of 83 million is expected to exceed 
100 million by the year 2000 and 150 million by 2025. 
Mexico is the largest source of legal and illegal 
migration to the U.S. Ten million U.S. citizens and legal 
residents of Mexican extraction play an increasing and 
positive role in U.S. society. Mexican temporary workers 
make a major contribution to U.S. agricultural production. 
O CONCLUSION 


The U.S. has vital strategic, security, economic, border, 
and population interests in Mexico. We have a major 
interest in having and maintaining a stable, friendly and 
prosperous neighbor, willing to cooperate with us in 
addressing bilateral, hemispheric and global concerns. 


Status of Camarena Case 


Trials Continue in Murder of DEA Agent Camarena 


For almost three years, more than sixty defendants including 
drug lord Rafael Caro Quintero, have been in jail and on trial 
for the death of DEA Agent Enrique Camarena and related 
charges. 


It is alleged that the murder was in retaliation for Mr. 
Camarena's efforts that led to the destruction by Mexican 
authorities of over 10,000 tons of marijuana belonging to 
the Caro Quintero drug organization. 


The trials are complex, and skilled defense attorneys have 
taken advantage of all the recourse provided by Mexican 
law. The trials, however, are proceeding. 


To speed up prosecution of Caro Quintero and others, 
Mexico consolidated a number of separate cases into two 
federal trials; one in Guadalajara for Mr. Camarena's 
murder and the other in Mexico City for narcotics 
trafficking. 


The prosecution rested in the Mexico City case last Fall, 
and the defense has now a fixed period in which to 
conclude its presentation. A verdict is expected in late 
Summer. The Guadalajara case will take longer and a 
verdict will probably not occur until 1989. 


The maximum felony sentence in Mexico is 40 years. 
Nevertheless, Caro Quintero could get life if convicted 
due to the accumulation of consecutive terms. 


US Prosecutions Related to Camarena 


On January 6, 1988, a Los Angeles grand jury indicted nine 
Mexicans for the Camarena murder; at that time, three of those 
named were in U.S. custody, four were on trial in Mexico for 
the cases cited above, and two were at large. 


One of those at large, Armando Pavon Reyes, has since been 
re-arrested. The second, Ines Calderon Quintero, was killed 


last month in a shoot-out with Mexican police as they attempted 
to arrest him. 


De la Madrid Pledges Vigorous Prosecutions 


At the February 13 Summit, President de la Madrid acknowledced 
that the trials were long, and that this had caused concern in 
the US. While noting that Mexican laws protecting the rights 
of the accused would have to be observed, he piedged that 
Mexico would pursue these cases vigorousiy unti. verdicts were 
rendered. 
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Official Corruption 


Traditional Tolerance 


Corruption accompanies the narcotics trade wherever the latter 
exists. In Mexico, the situation is exacerbated by a 
traditional tolerance of some corruption among public servants, 
and an economic crisis which makes the blandishments of the 
traffickers more difficult to resist. 


Anti-Corruption Focus of de la Madrid Government 


Under President de la Madrid, Mexico has begun more 
systematically to tackle the corruption issue in its broader 
aspects. 


O De la Madrid established the Cabinet-level Comptroller 
General post which is specifically tasked with rooting out 
corrupt officials. According to press reports, over 5,900 
public officials were punished in some form for various 
corrupt practices during first nine months of 1987. Even 
a former cabinet level official has received lengthy 
prison terms. 


O The de la Madrid government has also instituted numerous 
legal reforms to ease prosecutions for corruption and 
narcotics offenses. 


O Unlike the US, there is no bail or pretrial release of 
individuals arrested on narcotics charges. 


o Penalties have recently been stiffened against public 
officials who collaborate with traffickers. Under one new 
law a public official who aids the escape of a trafficker 
will be subject to the same prison term as the 
trafficker. 


O In a break with tradition, Mexico now not only dismisses 
corrupt officials but also arrests and prosecutes them. 
Recent examples of this tougher attitude include: 


pe In February, the arrest of a state prison director 
for unlawfully releasing drug trafficxers, and the 
replacement of all federal judicial police officials 
in the state of Oaxaca, a major drug producing area; 
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In March, the arrest of the second-ranking highway patrol 
official in the Guadalajara area and two other highway 
patrol officials in northern Mexico for trafficking, and a 
four year prison term for a prominent political figure and 
reputed trafficker in Vera Cruz; and 


-— The continuing trial of Mexico City's former police 
commissioner. 
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- WHY THE BAHAMAS SHOULD NOT BE DECERTIFIED 


Excellent operational level cooperation: No USG 
requests denied; only country in world that allows hot 
pursuit. 


Cooperation reflects a political will at highest levels 
of the Bahamian government to fight narcotics 
trafficking. 


Bilateral cooperative efforts netted a 300% increase in 
cocaine and marijuana seizures in 1987 over 1986: over 
24,860 pounds of cocaine and 146.5 tons marijuana. 


Progress made in 1987 by Bahamian government in key 
areas of enforcement, investigation, and prosecution. 


Forceful leadership of Attorney General, who now has 
responsibility for police and defense forces. 


Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT) signed. Bahamian 
implementing legislation passed. Treaty before US 
Senate. 


Despite problems with obtaining extradition of Nigel 
Bowe, recent Bahamian Appeals Court decision moving case 
forward procedurally. 


Negotiations with Bahamian Government for new modern 
extradition treaty going extremely well and should be 
concluded shortly. 


Tough new asset forfeiture laws enacted in 1987. 1988 
law requires life in prison for certain offenses. 


Three anti-narcotics laws tabled in Parliament would 
require mandatory drug testing of police/defense forces. 


Bahamians not ignoring corruption problem, but are 
taking steps to prosecute offenders. 
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Internal corruption unit set up this year reports 
directly to deputy police commissioner and has already 
investigated and presented cases for action. 


New special drug court, and proposal for second, should 
relieve the over-burdened legal system. 


With operational cooperation excellent and 
anti-corruption efforts improving, we want to encourage 
and strengthen those Bahamians, including officials at 
highest level, who clearly want to do more. 


De-certification could jeopardize US anti-narcotics 
efforts in Bahamas, leading to more drugs into the U.S. 
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FOR DISCUSSION OF THE ISSUE 


On March 1, President Reagan sent to the Congress the 
annual report on our efforts to combat the production and 
trafficking of narcotics.  Coincidentally, the President 
recommended full certification for The Bahamas. A vote by the 
House of Representatives to deny such certification could 
seriously jeopardize our joint efforts to counter the flow of 
narcotics through that country. 


When this issue comes before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, it is very important that this potential damage be 
assessed, as well as the basis on which the President 
recommended certification for The Bahamas. Following is a 
review of the rationale for full certification. 


We have received excellent operational level cooperation 
from the Bahamian government. To date, no U.S. government 
request has been denied. The Bahamas is the only country in 
the world which allows U.S. law enforcement units to enter its 
territory in hot pursuit of drug targets. These decisions 
reflect a political will at the highest levels of the Bahamian 
government to fight narcotics trafficking. 


As a result of our bilateral, cooperative efforts, there 
was a 300$ increase in marijuana and cocaine seizures in 1987 
compared to 1986. Last year's seizures amounted to over 24,860 
pounds of cocaine and 146.5 tons of marijuana. 


Likewise, the Bahamian government made progress in 1987 in 
key areas of enforcement, investigation, and prosecution. 
Attorney General Adderley has exercised forceful leadership 
since taking over responsibility for the police and defense 
forces last summer. A Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT) 
was signed, and the Bahamian parliament has passed implementing 
legislation. The Treaty is now before the U.S. Senate. 


Despite problems with obtaining the extradition of Nigel 
Bowe, we are pleased to note that a recent Bahamian Court of 
Appeals decision has moved the case forward prccedurally. 
Negotiations have been proceeding extremely wel: on a new 
modern extradition treaty which would greatly croaden the scope 
of extraditable offenses. We expect to concluce negotiations 
shortly. 


Tough new asset forfeiture laws have been enacted. A law 
was passed this year which would require life in prison for 
certain offenses. Three anti-narcotics laws tabled in 
Parliament would require mandatory drug testing of police and 
defense force personnel. 


Bahamians are not ignoring the corruption problem, but are 
taking steps to prosecute offenders. An internal corruption 
unit was set up this year, reporting directly to the Deputy 
Police Commissioner. Cases have been investigated and 
presented for action. A new special drug court, and proposal 
for a second, should relieve the over-burdened legal system. 


With operational level cooperation excellent and 
anti-corruption efforts improving, we want to encourage and 
strengthen those Bahamians, including officials at the highest 
level, who clearly want to do more. The Administration feels 
strongly that congressional action to overturn the President's 
recommendation for certification for The Bahamas would be 
seriously counterproductive and unjust. 


Decertification Counterpoints - 1 
Arqument: No serious GCOB commitment to fight corruption. 


Response: 


- Legislation enacted in 1987 includes provisions for 
retroactive confiscation of narcotics derived assets. 


- Since March, Bahamian law requires life sentences for 
certain drug-related offenses. 


- Proposed GCOB legislation requires drug testing for 
police and defense forces. 


- In 1987, established a special court to deal with drug 
offenders; a second court is proposed. 


- Internal investigations unit established in police for 
to counter corruption problem; already has presented sor 
Cases for action. 


- Threats recentiy made against judge hear 
cases, indicate effective action against c 
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FOR DISSCUSSION OF THE ISSUE 


Bolivia is eradicating. Bolivia has eradicated more coca 
cultivation than any other South American country. Over 1,200 
hectares have been eradicated and the voluntary eradication 
program is likely to reach the agreed upon target of 1,800 
hectares by mid-August. 


Narcotics control would end. U.S. economic assistance 
which would be cut off with decertification is essential to the 
continuation of the narcotics control program. Development 
assistance is used to fund infrastructure projects and credit 
from farmers and individuals who have eradicated 70 percent of 
their coca crops. Counterpart ESF funds multilateral are used 
for development projects, thereby freeing Bolivian funds for 
payments to farmers who eradicate their crops. Without 
development and compensatory assistance, voluntary eradication 
will end. 


It would be a bad example for Latin America. If the 
country that invited American troops to help with eradication 


were decertified, it would discourage other South American 
countries. 


It would violate the US/Bolivian Agreement. The Bolivian 
government has complied with its obligations under the 


agreement. If U.S. development assistance for narcotics 
control were cut off, we would violate the agreement. The 
Bolivian government then would be justified in abrogating its 
obligations. 


This is the wrong time. Coca prices are rock bottom. 
Interdiction is more effective now than at any time since Blast 
Furnace. There is a chance now to rapidly increase voluntary 
eradication if sufficient development and compensatory funds 
are available for participating farmers and communities. 


BOLIVIA: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Bolivia is struggling with the combined threats of illicit 
drugs, unemployment, poverty and limited possibilities for 
growth. Unemployment, now at over 20$, is rising and per 
Capita income is 15$ less than it was five years ago. Despite 
an admirable economic austerity program undertaken in 
consultation with the IMF, economic recovery has failed to take 
place. Voluntary destruction of over 1,200 hectares of coca 
and depressed coca prices have further reduced employment and 
income during a time of limited economic opportunities in 
Bolivia. Severe economic conditions have seriously undercut 
the political strength of the Paz Estenssoro government. 
President Paz' ruling MNR party received less than 10$ of the 
vote in recent municipal elections. 


Notwithstanding these problems, and the fact that the 
Bolivian narcotics control program contributes to reduced 
earnings and economic activity, Bolivia is fulfilling its 
obligations under our comprehensive bilateral narcotics control 
agreement, signed last year. In 1986 Bolivia accepted U.S. 
military logistical support for Bolivian police during 
Operation Blast Furnace. This resulted in the destruction of 
21 cocaine HCL laboratories located in the eastern jungle 
region. 


This year Bolivia already has eradicated more coca 
cultivation (1200 hectares) than any other South American 
country. Currently, Bolivian interdiction efforts--with U.S. 
advisors--have helped force coca prices to only slightly above 
Blast Furnace prices. The low price of coca and the promise of 
financial and development assistance have farmers waiting to 
join the eradication program. But the pace of the program was 
slowed by a severe liquidity crisis that affected the 
government's payments to farmers who are eradicating. 


Essential to continuing the voluntary eradication program 
are: a) GOB compensatory payments for eradication; c) 
development assistance to communities that eracicate; d) 
effective interdiction; and c) the enforcement of legislation 
that prevents any new coca cultivation through forced 
eradication. 


U.S. assistance continues to be a critical element of the 
voluntary eradication scenario. The Bolivian government counts 
on that aid to provide development projects to communities that 
eradicate and to free Bolivian local resources so that the 
government can compensate participating farmers. 
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Decertification Counterpoints - 2 


Arqument: No serious high level GCOB commitment to fight 
narcotics trade. ' 


Response: 


—- Could not achieve excellent cooperation without high 
level GCOB political commitment, cooperation. 


- Only country to allow US enforcement personnel access to 
its territory in hot pursuit of drug targets; 


- No US operations request has ever been denied; 


- 300% increase in joint seizures of cocaine in 1987 over 
1986 figures. 


—- Marked increase in unilateral Bahamian seizures: over 
28,000 pounds of cocaine and 14 metric tons of marijuana, 
compared to 1986's 90 pounds of cocaine and 2,600 pounds 
marijuana. 


- US official presence at Bahamian destruction of seized 
drugs. 


- Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty signed and GCOB now has 
passed implementing legislation; 


- Excellent progress made in negotiations for a new, 
improved extradition treaty; conclusion expected shortly. 


Decertification Counterpoints - 3 


Argument:  GCOB is not willing to extradite Nigel Bowe. 


Response: 


— GCOB has not refused to extradite Nigel Bcwe; this issue 
is before the Bahamian courts. 


- Nigel Bowe's attorneys have been very thorough in 
pursuing every available means to delay or deny the 
extradition request. 


- A recent decision by the Court of Appeals has moved the 
case forward procedurally. 


- In fairness, complicated extradition cases from the US 
have also taken over two years. 
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WHY PERU SHOULD NOT BE DECERTIFIED 


--The government of Peru has demonstrated its continued 
commitment to bilateral narcotics control programs by 
allocating significant resources to eradication and 
interdiction operations in spite of a deteriorating economy; 


--Narcotics control operations in the Upper Huallaga 
Valley, where most coca is cultivated, have suffered from a 
lack of security. In response to recent guerrilla attacks, 
the government has declared the Valley an Emergency Zone 
and charged the Army with gaining control of the region, 
while the Guardia Civil continues anti-narcotics operations; 


-—-The government of Peru has continued to demonstrate 
serious political will in its anti-narcotics efforts by 
initiating an herbicidal testing program. The government 
is publicly committed to a program of herbicidal 
eradication when test results have been evaluated. 
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WHY BOLIVIA SHOULD NOT BE DECERTIFIZD 


--Bolivia has eradicated more coca cultivation than any 
other South American country. Over 1,200 hectares have 
been eradicated and the voluntary eradication program is 
likely to reach the agreed upon target of 1,800 hectares by 
mid-August, 1988; 


--The Bolivian government has complied with its obligations 
under the bilateral narcotics control agreement. If US 
development assistance for narcotics control were cut off, 
the US would violate the agreement; 


--Coca prices are at rock bottom. Interdiction is more 
effective now than at any time since Blast Furnace. There 
is a chance now to rapidly increase voluntary eradication 
if sufficient development and compensatory funds are 
available for participating farmers and communities; 


--Bolivian President Paz invited American troops--under 
operation Blast Furnace--to provide transport for Bolivian 
narcotics police. By the end of the operation 21 cocaine 
HCL labs had been destroyed. To date, a total of 35 HCL 
labs have been destroyed; | 


--Decertification would end narcotics control in Bolivia 
because it would cut off development assistance needed to 
continue the eradication program and to reduce the 
dependency of the Bolivian economy on illicit jobs; 


--Decertification would result in the loss of ESF dollars. 
Without ESF local currency generations, no Bolivan funds 
would be released for payments to farmers who eradicate 
their crops. 
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FOR DISSCUSSION OF THE ISSUE 


It is unfair. Certification is based on cooperation with 
the US on narcotics control, and the Peruvians have cooperated 
with us and continue to cooperate. The results of cooperation 
have been disappointing in terms of coca eradication, but they 
come in spite of our efforts not because of a failure of will. 
Peru had little control over the major coca producing zone 
until recently, and substantial security concerns remain for 
them in the Upper Huallaga Valley (UHV). They have committed 
scarce resources in the anti-drug fight at a time when their 
net foreign reserves are below zero, their economy is in deep 
trouble, and our own aid levels are declining. Few would point 
to the drug abuse problems in the US as evidence of lack of 
government will or cooperation against narcotics, the Peruvians 
should not be held to a higher standard. 


It is counter-productive.  Decertification will certainly 
send a message to Peru, the wrong one. It will be seen as an 
example of the US casting blame exclusively abroad. Were aid 
levels to be cut as a result of decertification, then we would 
likely see Peru's program in the UHV slow down, progress on 
chemical eradication erode, and the current policy of fighting 


guerrillas and drug traffickers could well swing in favor of 
concentrating on the querrillas. | 


It won t work. Decertification can have only one of two 
goals: to shake a country up sufficiently to change its method 
of dealing on narcotics, or to cut our losses on an 
unsuccessful cooperative effort and go it alone in the future. 
The Peruvians believe, and we agree with them, that they have 
cooperated with us to the best of their ability. 
Decertification will not change their operations for the 
better. The US cannot go it alone on coca: it's 60% grown in 
Peru, and we must have their cooperation to eradicate the 
crop. We are making progress towards this goal, and 
decertification can only reverse the gains achieved. 
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PERU: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Peru is the primary producer of coca leaf in South 
America, with estimated cultivation exceeding 100,000 
hectares. Peruvian government efforts, with U.S. support, 
have focused on coca eradication and interdiction principally 
in c uer Peru had eradicated only 
355 hectares by Dec ; , falling far short of the 
projected goal of 6,000 hectares. Problems of logistics, 
aircraft maintenance and weather all contributed, but the 
threat to the safety of the eradication workers from drug 
traffickers and insurgents was the main obstacle. 


The Peruvian government faces serious difficulties in 
its anti-narcotics efforts. Two guerrilla groups, the 
Sendero Luminoso and the MRTA, operate in the Upper Huallaga 
Valley and have hampered narcotics eradication and 
interdiction. Although U.S. government-leased aircraft have 
been provided to assist Peru's eradication and interdiction 
efforts, results have been mixed because of the security 
Situation. As a result of guerrilla-sponsored violence, the 
government in November declared part of the Upper Huallaga 


Valley an Emergency Zone, and placed it under the control of 
the Peruvian military. 


Peruvian narcotics cooperation has been good, but 
results poor. The government has faced severe political and 
economic constraints in carrying through an effective 
program. Peru's economic problems are substantial: very low 
levels of foreign exchange reserves, high inflation, and 
enormous development problems in the areas of rural Peru that 
host the Sendero insurgency. 

USA 


Peru continues to demonstrate its willingness to 
cooperate with the U.S. in eliminating coca production. On 
March 1, Interior Minister Barsallo announced publicly that 
herbicides would be employed against coca as soon as testinc 
is complete. Experts from both nations are conducting field 
research to determine which herbicides can be effectively anc 
safely used to eradicate coca. Attorney General Meese 
received exceptional assurances by both the Minister of 
Interior and the President of Peru on that countries 
willingness to proceed with chemical eradication of coca. 


Peru faces two distinct challenges in 1988, and both 
will affect its ability to cooperate effectively with the 
U.S. in anti-narcotics operations. Peru's economy continues 
to deteriorate, with an inflation rate of over 200$ annually, 
and negative net foreign reserves. Labor unrest is also 
increasing. The second, and perhaps more serious challenge 
facing Peru, is the security situation. 


The U.S. government must be careful not to measure 
Peru's narcotics cooperation by eradication statistics 
alone. The GOP has cooperated diligently with the US in 
attacking the narcotics trade by mounting a large 
interdiction operation, initiating manual coca eradication 
and investigating the possibility of chemical eradication. 


The government of Peru has been impeded in its 
anti-narcotics efforts by the presence of two insurgent 
groups in the Upper Huallaga Valley where most Peruvian coca 
is cultivated. These violent insurgencies threaten Peru's 
government and its democratic stability and show no sign of 
being defeated by government security forces. Sendero 
Luminoso (SL) is by far a more serious threat than thé Tupac 
Amaru Revolutionary Movement (MRTA), but both groups hav 
proven themselves capable of challenging the GOP. In the 
Upper Huallaga Valley, the querrillas have, upon occasion, 
assisted the traffickers by providing protection for 
cultivation areas and production facilities for pay. Both 
the insurgents and the traffickers render much of the coca 
growing zone unsafe for unarmed eradication workers. 


The government of Peru must gain control of the region 
before large scale anti-narcotics programs will be effective. 
And it is unclear whether they will have the economic or 
military resources available to make this possible. 
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WHY PARAGUAY SHOULD NOT BE DECERTIFIED 


House Resolution opposing President's "National 
Interest" narcotics certification of Paraquay if passed 
would be tantamount to absolute decertification. 


This result would short-circuit efforts to obtain 
effective cooperation from the Paraguayan government. 


It is true that serious allegations exist about 
Paraguayan involvement in narcotics but there are still 
few facts. 


Such allegations cause real concern, and require us to 
press for effective Paraguayan cooperation and 
initiative, but untested allegations should not be 
grounds for decertification. 


But the time has come to test the will of the Paraguayan 
Government to deal with a serious problem. The period 
of testing has just begun. l 


What is happening now? 


--In June 1987 U.S. signed a narcotics agreement with 
Paraguay that included a $200,000 grant for basic 
equipment 

--Media discussion of the narcotics issue in Paraguay is 
now beginning -- for the first time in a long time. 

--In January 1988 DEA reopened its office in Asuncion 
with the agreement of the Paraguayan Government 

--Right now we are making the technical arrangements for 
a marijuana production aerial survey 

--The Paraguayans in cooperation with the U.S. have 
drafted what we hope will prove to be a modern, tough 
anti-narcotics law to replace their dated one 


--It is clear that the President's March 1 certification 
decision combined with clear signs of Congressional 
concern now have gotten the attention of Paraguayan 
officials. Since then: 


--Outstanding cooperation with visiting DEA Deputy 
--Two hectares of marijuana (70,000 plants) destroyed, 
three people detained at one location, 

-—-Five hectares destroyed in other areas 

--Since February, 21 sentences handed out, including a 
record five-year sentence for a marijuana conviction 
--With coordination of DEA, a bigger marijuana 
eradication project being planned: but for lack of 
mobility GOP forces must enter on foot and destroy by 
hand 

--Paraquayans signed their first narcotics cooperation 
agreement with Brazil in March 

--Meetings with Paraguayan officials and public 
statements have been used to challenge Paraguay with 
this message: "Investigate and clean your own 
house--soon." 


--Action by the Congress to decertify Paraguay now just as 
this testing process has begun would be misunderstood in 
Asuncion and would most likely endanger prospects for further 
Coopération. 


--Let's give the process some more time to work. 
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FOR DISCUSSION OF THE ISSUE 


Scope of the Problem 


We have no doubt that a serious narcotics trafficking 
problem exists in Paraguay. Marijuana is produced there and 
the country serves as a transit point for cocaine. We are 
also aware of allegations that some senior Paraguayan 
government and military officials are involved in or 
facilitate the traffic. Our conviction that there is much 
work to be done in Paraguay led us to reopen the DEA office 
in Asuncion in January 1988. 


As an essential step in hcarting an effective battle 
plan to fight narcotics trafficking from Paraguay, we need 
better information on the sources, routes, techniques, and 
volume of the trade. For example, we are now working on the 
technical arrangements for a marijuana production aerial 
survey. Our work will be easier if the Paraguayan Government 
cooperates and we expect it do so. 


It is almost a truism that anywhere there is 
trafficking, there is some degree of official corruption. We 
have information regarding allegations against Paraguayan 
government and military officials. What we do not have yet 
and need is intensive case development leading to reliable 
evidence. 


The March 1 "National Interest" Certification 


The decision of the President to certify Paraguay on 
"national interests" grounds clearly is the best decision for 
the time being. We have emphasized to tne Paraguayans that 
part of the law that considers the efforts the Paraguayan 
Government itself applies to the narcotics trafficking 
problem, because it is in that area that they have been the 
most deficient. 


The March 1 decision got the attention of the Paraguayan 
Government. A visiting DEA official in Paraguay just after 
the announcement was given high-level access to important 
Paraguayan officials, his travel to areas under military 
jurisdiction in the Chaco was arranged where he met with 
military commanders. The new draft Paraguayan penal law is 
promising with respect to narcotics offenses. Recognizing 
that international cooperation is important, the Paraguayans 
signed an narcotics control agreement with the Brazilians. 
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We know that any of these gestures or projects could be 
entirely cosmetic; we know that political will is the key and 
that proof of substantial and visible Paraguayan commitment 
at the highest level is still lacking. 


Our Messaqe to the Paraquayans 


We have been firm, consistent, and clear with the 
Paraguayans, both publicly and privately. Our message is 
simple and not subject to misunderstanding: be a responsible 
government and act now to clean up your own house. Both in 
Washington and Asuncion we have had high-level meetings with 
a broad spectrum of Paraguayan officials and public-opinion 
makers. They know that Paraguay's failure to accept this 
challenge to cooperate fully in the war on narcotics will 
adversely affect our bilateral relations. 


Decertification and the Future 


Decertification may be needed at some point. 
Decertification now, however, will not help us reach our goal 
to control narcotics trade from Paraguay. Paraguay has been 
used by narcotics traffickers in the past as evidenced by 
Auguste Ricord of the "French Connection" in the early 
1970's, but Paraquay is a relative new-comer to modern, 
broad-based narcotics trafficking practiced today which is 
why learning the dimensions of the problem is so important. 
We prefer to work with the Paraguayans on this although we 
recognize that may not be possible. We have presented our 
expectations clearly and have challenged the Paraguayans to 
work with us.  Decertification based on still unassessed 
allegations and untested political will would likely endanger 
prospects for further cooperation and make it more difficult 
for us to learn exactly how bad the problem is. 
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Hon. Walter E. Fauntroy 

Chairman 
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H2-139 HOB Annex #2 

Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Walter: 


On March 15, I introduced resolutions disapproving the 
President's certification that the Bahamas, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Mexico have "fully cooperated" with the US in anti-narcotics 
efforts (HJRes 491, 493, 495, 497, and 499 respectively). These 
resolutions have been referred to both the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and your committee. 


Under the law, the President certifies annually whether or not 
drug producing/trafficking, and money-laundering nations have 
cooperated fully with the US in drug enforcement. If a country does 
not receive certification or if Congress disapproves certification, 
half of the country's bilateral foreign aid is withheld (except 
anti-narcotics aid, food and medicine, refugee aid, disaster relief 
and child survival funds) and the American representatives to 
multilateral development banks must vote against further aid to that 
country. 


If the president believes that other reasons justify 
certification, he may certify a non-cooperating country on "national 
interest" grounds. This year the President chose to certify only 
three countries on "national interest" grounds (Laos, Lebanon, and 
Paraguay) and to decertify only four other countries (Panama, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Syria). He did this despite overwhelming evidence 
contained in the State Department's own annual narcotics report that 
many of the certified countries have not fully cooperated with us in 
anti-narcotics efforts. Furthermore, numerous hearings held by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee's Task Force on International Narcotics 
Control, which I chair, and several GAO reports commissioned by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee underline lack of cooperation from the five 
countries I seek to decertify. 


The President has chosen to maintain the fiction that many 
countries are fully committed to helping us prevent the flow of 
narcotics. I believe that the integrity of the certification process 
demands that we be honest with ourselves and the American people about 
the nature of the cooperation we are receiving in the anti-narcotics 
fight. I took no pleasure in filing these resolutions but cannot in 
good conscience accept that these countries are fully cooperating with 
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April 19, 1988 
Page Two 


us in this battle. We must send a signal to these countries that they 
must improve their efforts to keep drugs off the streets not only of 
the US but also of their own nations. 


I am enclosing background material that includes summaries of: 
(1) the decertification process, (2) the evidence against the five 
countries, and (3) the foreign aid affected by the resolutions. 

When you review the attached background material on the issue, 
keep several things in mind: (1) the amount of assistance that in 
fact would be withheld is limited; (2) an American vote in a 
multilateral development institution against further aid in and of 
itself will not defeat further assistance; and (3) if the president 
believes that even the foreign aid withheld by decertification should 


continue, he may resubmit a "national interest" certification for 
the Bahamas, Bolivia, Mexico, and Peru. 


Under the law, Congress has a limited period of time during which 
it must consider these resolutions. I have asked Chairman St Germain 
to schedule action by the Banking Committee as soon as possible so 
that the House may have an opportunity to debate this important issue. 
I hope that you will be able to support my efforts. 


If you have any questions on decertification, please contact Bob 
Dobek at X5-7931 or Marian Chambers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
staff at X5-5021. 


With best wishes, I am 


Very/ truly yours, 


LJS :bd 
enc. 
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PROCEDURES FOR DE-CERTIFICATION OF DRDG COUNTRIES 


On March l of each year, the President must.certify that major drug 
producing and transit nations have "fully cooperaced" with the Unized 
States. Standards for "full cooperation" are outlined in the law. Until 
March l, and during the period of Congressional review, 50$ of U.S. 
bilateral aid must be withneld from these countries. . This year, of the 24 
"major" countries, all were certified as having "fully coopera tea" except 
Lebanon, Laos, and Paraguay, which were certified on “national interests" 
grounds, and Afghanistan, Syria, and Iran, which were de-certified. 


There are two certifications for each major drug producing ane drug 
transit nation: one under section 481(h) of the Foreign Assitance Act, 
relating to bilateral and multilateral aid, and a second under sec-ion 
802(b) of the Trade Act, relating to trade. 


The Congress has 45 days of ccntinuous session to pass a joint 
resolution of disapproval disagreeing with the President's aid 
certifications under section 481(h). (Estimated deadline: | May 13, 
assuming Senate is out both the wesks of March 7 and the first weex of 
April). The Congress has 30 days of continuous session to pass a joint 
resolution of disapproval disagreeing with the President's trade 
certifications (Estimated deadline: April 19). | 


Should the resolutions be passed by both Houses ang signed bv the 
President, the impact is as follows: 


Bilateral aid: ne 50% of bilatersi aid wnich was withheld is cur-ofí 
(exceptions: anti-narcotics aid, fcod and medicine, refugee aid, 
Inter-American Foundation programs, disast cer relief, and Child Survival 
funcs). 


Multilateral aic: U.S. representatives to the multilateral banks must vote 
against aid to Ce-certified countries (NOTE: the U.S. does not have enrouca 
voting weignt, by itself, to deny icans to a councry.) 


Trace: The Presicent is simposad tc choose from a "menu" of five 
trace-related sanctions: l) denis. of any or all products receiving 
tar:ff treatment under the GSP, the CBI, cr any otner law providi-z 
preferential tariff treatment, 2) 50% increase in duty on any or ail 
dutiaple products, 3) 50% increase in duty on any or all duty-free 
products, 4) abrogation of bilaterzi airline agreements, 5) shutco wn of 
U.S. Customs pre-clearance operaticns (only the Bahamas is affectec py 


this). In addition, U.S. sugar quotas would be eliminated. . 


If the Congress passes resolutions of disapproval for aid, tre 
President may (a) sign them, (b) veto them, or (c) resubmit them on 
"national interest" grounds instead of "full cooperation", which the 
Congress must then approve. In the case of resolutions of disapprcval on 
trade, the President may (a) sign them, (b) veto them, or (c) resucmit them 
on "national interest" grounds, which takes effect unless the Congress 
disapproves them. 


Bolivia 


Bolivia is the second largest producer of coca leaf in the world, with 
more than 40,000 hectares (100,000 acres) of coca under production. 

Despite much talk of Bolivia's courageous stand in allowing the presence of 
U.S. military forces during "Operation Blast Furnace" in 1986, the fact 
remains that it is not even illegal to grow coca in Bolivia. Despite 
repeated promises by successive governments to outlaw non-traditional cocs 
growing (80% of the crop), the necessary laws have never been enacted. 

A "voluntary" program of eradication (which the U.S. is funding) 
eradicated 1,000 hectares of coca in 1987—an improvement over the 200 
hectares eradicated in 1956, but still only 2.5$ of total production, since 
coca production between 1985 and 1987 increased by 15$. Nor does it meet 
the 2,000 hectares a year target we were promised by Bolivia in 1983 (never 
achieved). Meanwhile, U.S. aid has almost doubled-- in fiscal year 1985 in 
was $44 million, while in fiscal year 1987 it was $80 million. 

Seizures of coca paste (a primitive form of cocaine) were likewise 
unimpressive. Although the State Department estimates that 200 metric tons 
of coca paste was produced for export by Bolivia, Bolivian authorities 
managed to seize only five metric tons and to destroy only 22 cocaine 
laboratories. 

As for prosecutions, according to the State Department Bolivian 
narcotics control programs are hampered by "an unwillingness or inability 
to enforce narcotics laws". To the best of our knowledge, no major 
trafficker has ever been successfully prosecuted in Bolivia. Like many 
other Latin American nations, Bolivia also refuses to extradite its 
citizens to the United States for prosecution. Corruption is endemic; 
according to a former U.S. military adviser to the Bolivian anti-narcotics 
unit, it completely undermined U.S. efforts to stop illicit Grud producticn 
and trafficking. 

Sanctions have proven effective in the past in spurring Bolivia to 
greater action: in 1986, wnen Congrsssionally-imposed sanctions were 
looming on Bolivia, authorities permitted "Operation Blast Furnace". In 
1987, nen Congressionally-imposed sanctions were again cn the horizon, 
Bolivia began its first sericus eraéc:caticn campaign. 


ca Humanitarian funds, 
fcoG assistance, anti-narcotics aic, and Child Survival Funcs are axemotec 
From ne sanctions imposed sv tnis resolution or disapproval. 
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Peru 


Peru is the world's largest producer of coca leaf, with more than 
110,000 hectares (250,000 acres) under production by the State Department's 
“conservative” estimate. This is almost double the amount estimated to 
have been produced in 1984 (60,000 hectares). Meanwhile, Peru's 
eradication effort--the first and intially one of the most successful—has 
dropped from 4,830 hectares eradicated in 1985 to virtually no eradicaticn 
(only 355 hectares in 1987). 

Seizures likewise were negligible—400 metric tons of coca leaf out of 
almost 110,000 metric tons produced, and only .03 tons of cocaine out of 15 
metric tons produced. 

No major traffickers have been successfully prosecuted in Peru, 
despite this massive industry. 

Concerned Members of Congress have long been sympathetic to Peru, 
first because of its impressive efforts in the mid-1980's, and then because 
of the fierce insurgency campaign it has been batttling from the Sendero 
Luminoso and the Tupac Amaru. However, the virtual halt of meaningful 
anti-narcotics actions, combined with persistent corruption, has led to 
questions about the commitment of the Government to effectively address 
coca production and trafficking through Peru. 

Peru is scheduled to receive some $42 million in fiscal year 1988; of 
this amount, food aid, humanitarian assistance, Child Survival Funds, and 
anti-narcotics aid would be unaffected. 
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Paraguay 


Paraguay is now both a major marijuana producer (3,000 metric tons per 
year) and a major transit point for cocaine (according to the State 
Department, more than a ton of cocaine passes through Paraguay each year). 
In addition, State believes that Paraguay is a "significant 
money-laundering location for narcotics traffickers due to lax government 
controls". Foreign narcotics money reportedly is being used to purchase 
land and property in Paraguay. Further, Paraguayan laws do rot permit 
asset seizure, conspiracy, control of precursor chemicals, undercover 
operations, electronic surveillance, and plea bargaining, while Paraguayan 
sentences for drug trafficking are among the most lenient in the world. 
Enforcement of the law—sucn as it is--is impossible for Paraguayan police 
in the Chaco region, where cocaine laboratories are strongly suspected, 
since Paraguayan military authorities control that area. 

Most significant, however, is involvement by Paraguayan officials in 
narcotics trafficking activities. For detailed information, Members are 
urged to consult the classified transcript of the Committee's hearing on 
Paraguay in October, 1987. However, the State Department's own report 
suggests a link between recent cocaine seizures in other countries and 
Paraquayan officials. 

The State Department recognized tne weak basis for certifying Paraguav 
on "full ccoperation" grounds, and instead granted Paraguay a "national 
interest" certification. The "vitai national interest" cited is, 
ironically, the narcotics issue itself. The waiver was granted "to 
determine more precisely the scope cr the problem and the willingness of 
Paraquay's officiais to cocoerate with DEA on drug investigations. It is 
noted that Paraguay nas given drug intelligence to U.S. officials", 
according to the certification. 

Excerience suggests mat other crf£icials--most notably, General 
Noriega--nave also been "willing to ccoperate with DEA" and nave "given us 
drug intelligence" wnile olaving us for suckers. Sufficient evidence 
exists of Persauavyan compiicity in tne drug trace to merit full 
Gecerzi.ficaclon. Paraquay receives virtually no direct aia from tne Uniti 
States other than a recent :200,J0C0 anti-narcotics grant. 
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Mexico 


Mexico is the number cne source of heroin and marijuana to the United 
States, and at least one-third of the cocaine entering the U.S. transits 


In the opinion of the U.S. Customs Service, 

"The single most important factor which undermines effective and 
meaningful narcotics cooperation with Mexico is the level of official 
corruption within the Mexican government.  Documented violations by 
Mexican law enforcement officials are becoming more prevalent... 
Information gathered to date indicates significant levels of narcotics 
corruption on the part of Mexican officials." 


Although U.S. anti-narcotics funds to Mexico doubled between FY 84 and 
FY 87, opium production increased by at least 30$ and eradication decreased 
by one-third, and marijuana production and eradication levels remain at 
1984 levels. Of more than 75 tons of opium produced in 1987, Mexican 
authorities managed to seize no opium, and less than 100 kilos of heroin, 
and to find only four heroin labs. The U.S.-funded air fleet operated only 
65% of the time, and specialized, more efficient planes had to be withdrawn 
because the Mexicans refused to use them. Mexico has also refused to grant 
the United States "hot pursuit" rights, or to allow joint crews on 
. surveillance missions which would overfly both countries. 


The GAO faulted the Mexicans for providing unreliable and inadequate 
information on the narcotics crop cultivation base, and found that the 
U.S.-funded program suffers from poor management, a shortage of personnel, 
and a lack of agreement on basic gcals and standarcs. 


As for money-laundering, accorcing to the State Department's own 
report, "money laundering of narcotics profits through investment in 
legitimate businesses is extensive." However, no data is available on the 
extent of money-laundering because "Mexican banks, all Sut two of wnich are 
nationalized, do not provide information to tne U.S. on their activities." 


Hundreds of drud trarzic«ers wno are fuaitives from U.S. indicmments 
live in Mexico, wnicn refuses -o either extracite them cc tne U.S. or 
prosecute tiem domestically. Althoucn a nimcer of major violators were 
arrested curing 1987, none nave Deen ccnvirczed-—--cne last major trafficker 
convicted was more than a cecice acc. The U.S. Commissicner of Customs nas 
statec that “powerful Mexican officiais are provicing sare navens to druc 
traffickers and making it pess:ole fcr narcetics to De smucagied into and 
out of Mexico with impunity." 


Pernacs most fruscratinc is that more than three years after the 
torture-murcer of DEA special agent Camarena, and almost two years after 
the torture of DEA special acent Victor Corczez--bocn at the hands of 


Mexican law enforcement offic:ials—thnere have been no convictions in either 
case. 


President Reagan himself clearly had misgivings about providing a 
"full cooperation" certification for Mexico, since he found it necessary to 
attach a special "justification" for fully certifying Mexico. In that 


justification, he noted that "Mexico has the capability for far greater 
achievement in narcotics control . . . Mexico's effort nas not kept pace 


with the increased flow of druas, and is below the level of efficiency and 
effect of which it is capable." 
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The Bahamas 


| The Bahamas is rot a producer nation, but is a major transit point for 
at least half of the cocaine and marijuana entering the United States, 
according to DEA. It also has strict bank secrecy laws which encourage 
drug money-laundering.. While the Bahamians have cooperated with us in 
interdiction efforts by allowing the United States "hot pursuit" rights, 
and have increased the number of drug seizures in 1987, massive corrupticn 
in the government has precluded meaningful anti-narcotics efforts. 
According to a State Department report submitted in January, 1988, there is 
"an absence of a serious commitment by the Bahamian government to 
fight corruption. A police unit to investigate allegations of 
corruption among law enforcement officer was formed but reportedly has 
done nothing. There have been reports in the Bahamian news media that 
the Senior Deputy Cammissioner of Police, who would normally succeed 
the outgoing Cammissioner, is being forced to retire because he is 
bonest . . . the poor performance of the Bahamian judicial. system in 


smugglers. The Bahamian government's complacency over corruption 
Continues to undermine the optimal effectiveness of joint interdiction 
efforts." 


The March l State Department report accompanying the President's 
certification contains the following assessments: 
"PLP (the ruling party) leaders last year re-nominated George Smith 
and Kendal Nottage for parliamentary seats. Both won their Seats and 
both were identified in the 1984 Commission of Inquiry Report — 
Nottage for fronting for an organized crime figure/drug smuggler and 
Smith for narcotics-related corruption. In August 1987, Nottage was 
appointed by the GCCB as Chairman of the Bahamas Broadcasting 
Corportion . e. 
" To date, the GCCB has not vigorously enforced the new narcotics 
legislation enacted in January 1987. No court proceedings to seize or 
forfeit assets gained throuan narcotics trafficking have been 
undertaken during 1987 . . . the lack of meaningful enforcement of 
current statutes raises questions about actual impact of any new laws. 
The government has yet to demonstrate the necessary will to go after 
assets of tbose known to owe their wealth to drugs . . . Extradition 
proceedings against major trafficker Nigel Bcwe are prcgressind slcwiy 
(NOTE: Bowe, a personal friend of the Prime Minister, was indicted in 
Florida in 1985 on drug charges) 


Information supplied to the Task Force oy tne Government of tne 
Bahamas also indicates a poor recora on prosecutions of major smuagiers. 
Here are just a few examples: 

— January 26, 1987: Four smugglers caught with 3,237 pounds of 

marijuana: on March 10, 1987 were fined $50,000 OR four years in 

prison 

— March 9, 1987: Four smugglers caugnt with 12,650 pounds of 

marijuana: bail granted at $30,000 each (two jumped Dail) 

— April 1, 1987: two Colombians caugnt with 1,158 poiunds of 

cocaine: acquitted for insufficient evidence 

— April 8, 1987: two smugglers caught with 448 pounds cocaine: 


deported 

— April 17, 1987: At least two of five smugglers caught with 891 
pounds of cocaine granted bail of $300 . 
— May 3, 1987: two smugglers with 702 pounds of Marijuana acquitted 
(although boat was kept by Government) 

— July ll, 1987:- two smugglers with 732 pounds of cocaine fined 
$10,000 and three years in prison 


